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WAITING. 


As those who, on some lonely mountain- 
height, 
Watching through all the weary hours of 
night, 
Await the pale rose of the morning-light, 
I wait for thee. 


As one who, waking on a bed of pain, 

And helpless in his agony, is fain 

To wait the sweet return of sleep again, 
I wait for thee. 


As he who, in some vast cathedral, dim 
With shadows, silent waits, on bended 
limb, 
The music of the Eucharistic hymn, 
I wait for thee. 


As deaf men crave for song, and blind for 
sight, 
As weary sons of toil long for the night, 
And as the fettered spirit longs for flight, 
I long for thee. 
Spectator. ARTHUR T. FROGGATT. 


TO MY WATCH. 
LITTLE watch, fast ticking out 
All the hours of pain and doubt, 
All the tumult, toil and strife 
Making up our span of life ; 
All the heart-wrung sighs, and tears 
Falling faster with the years, 
As the petals drop and fade 
From the bloom life’s summer made, 
Ah! what thoughts each other chase 
As I look upon your face ! 


Every tick your motions give 

One tick less have I to live. 

Did I realize this thought, 

With such solemn meaning fraught, 
When some new-born joy drew nigh 
In the happy days gone by ? 

And your slight hands all too slow 
Round about your face did go? 

Ah ! those tardy hours have passed. 
Would they were not now so fast ! 


Never stopping in your flight, 
Never pausing day or night ; 
Not a moment’s rest you crave 
From the cradle to the grave. 
With a never-ceasing motion, 
Steadfast as the tides of ocean ; 
Seeming evermore to hurry, 
Yet without a moment’s flurry ; 
Till our worn hearts almost pray 
That you would a moment stay. 








Waiting, ete. 


All things rest —'the clouds at noon, 
And the leaves in nights of June ; 
And the grief-bewildered brain 
When sleep falls like softest rain ;, 
And the stars when day awakes, 
And the day when Hesper shakes 
Gleams of goli from out the skies 
Into wandering lovers’ eyes. 

You alone speed on your way, 
Never resting night or day. 


Yet what joys those hands have brought ! 
Golden days with rapture fraught ; 
Golden days by sunlit fountain ; 

Golden days on breezy mountain ; 

Days made more divine by love 

Than by radiance from above. 

Ah ! those hands that to the sense 

Bring such joys and bear them hence 5 
Could.we know what Time conceals 
’Neath those little ticking wheels ! 


Yet when those slight hands shall mark 
That last hour when all grows dark ; 
And shall still keep ticking on 

When earth’s light from me is gone, 
Little watch, your face shall be 

Still a memory sweet to me, 

Though diviner light may shine 

On these opened eyes of mine. 

For your hands that never cease 

Bring at last the perfect peace. 

Temple Bar. SYDNEY HOoDGEs. 


APRIL. 
SPRING whispers: all Earth’s quivering 
pulses leap 
With throbs of life uprushing ; now again 
Her dainty limbs she frees from Winter’s 
chain, 
And flinging off the garniture of sleep, 
Sings Easter carol. Fleecy cloud-flocks 
creep 
Wind-vexed from the west, where ray and 
rain 
Mingle, like children’s laughter blent 
with pain. 
A myriad baby-eyes soft blinking peep, 
A myriad spears upthronging from the 
clod 
Flash back the kisses of the young Sun- 
God: 
The cuckoo wearies Echo with his name, 
In the blue the lark hangs trilling ; with 
acclaim 
Of all her April voices Earth is gay, 
To greet the coming of the Queen of May ! 
Temple Bar. ALAN WALTEBS. 








From Temple Bar. 


ENGLISH WHIST AND ENGLISH WHIST- 


PLAYERS. 


PART I. 
HAVE you forgotten, my dear A 





those happy days in October that we 
spent together in the watering-place of 


Riverscombe ? They have not fadec 


from my mind, even if they live no 
longer in your memory, for the weather 
was delightful, the society was pleas- 
ant, and the sole amusements of the 
We passed 
the hours of sunshine in musing by the 
seashore, or in rambling amid the re- 
mains of the pine groves; and in the 
afternoon, when the sun was declining, 
we met our friends in the card-room of 
the little club at the bourne’s mouth. 
It was then our turn to revel in the 
The players 
might not be of the first-class in skill, 


place. suited our habits. 


congenial game of whist. 


but they were well matched. The 
stakes were small, but they were such 
as we could lose without repining, or, 
which is still more difficult, such as we 
could gain without undue exultation. 
We delighted to save the game by a 
stroke of finesse, or to win the odd trick 
by bringing in a long suit against a 
preponderance of trumps. We asked 
not for mercy, and we gave no quarter. 
But our tempers were good, and so we 
met without- anxiety and we separated 
without bickering. 

You, my dear A——, have one flaw 
in your character. You cannot be in- 
duced, even in your own drawing-room, 
to join a rubber in which ladies are 
playing. For you Sarah Battle has 
lived in vain. Indeed, in the language 
of another Sarah, one still more famous, 
you have been heard: to declare that 
there never was ‘“‘no sich person.’’ 
With such feelings you did not expect 
me to sympathize, and I expressed my 
horror at your lack of gallantry. But 
I, even I, alas! could not but confess 
to myself that you were “ not altogether 
in the wrong.’? That same October, in 


the grim solitude of my hotel, I read 
in the columns of a paper published for 
the benefit of women, a discussion on 
the absorbing question, ‘‘ Should ladies 
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ence between man and woman more 
markedly shown than in the replies to 
these questions. Were such an inquiry 
addressed to man, the ready response 
would be, ‘* Yes, if they like it.” But 
with woman the case was far different. 
Yes, they should play whist; in that 
all the writers were agreed, but not be-. 
cause it was a pleasure to themselves. 
They should play whist, and. should 
play it to “‘ exalt that mean thing, man.”’ 
Thus could ladies amuse a father, a 
husband, or a brother, ‘‘ confined to the 
house by gout or rheumatism,’’ and 
brute enough not to care for days spent 
in the refined pursuit of books or music. 
Thus could ladies help to keep the 
game within reasonable bounds, and 
restrain man, that wicked man, from 
heavy stakes. Their presence would 
add to the pleasure of the lords of crea- 
tion ; it would expel far, far away the 
occasional oath, the evanescent exple- 
tive. These were the reasons; but I 
could have parted with them all for one 
simple statement, that whist, or indeed 
any other game, should be played by 
those women who like it. 

From your conversation, my dear. 
A , I have learned that such reasons 
would not always have been given.’ 
There were learned women, and there. 
were attractive women, there were 
many both learned and attractive, amid 
the arid wastes of the last century, 
and there never was a time when women 
rejoiced more in the pastime of cards. 
What picture of Bath or of Tunbridge 
Wells under the second or third George 
would be complete without the repre- 
sentation of a drawing-room crowded 
with card-tables at which ladies both 
young and old would be sitting ?. It is 
not only in the age of to-day that a 
royal personage can dictate the game 
at which his hosts shall pass their even- 
ings. The practice existed generations 
ago. The difference was that in those 
days such illustrious beings only visited 
at the houses of their social equals. 
A hundred and twenty years ago, the 
Princess Amelia, who was fanious for 
her love of gaiety, could write in 
her simple language to her friend the 


1 








play whist?” 


Never was the _differ- 


Countess Temple, that she purposed 
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played in small parties.”” There was 
always some person ‘‘ who would oppose 
her on her own terms, though the gen- 
eral stake was higher.” 

Another lady of the last century 
famous in literature, but belonging toa 
very different set from that in which 
Elizabeth Carter lived, was Mrs. Ma- 
caulay the historian. They were both 
natives of the county of Kent, and there 
the similarity ceased. Mrs. Macaulay, 
by birth the daughter of an opulent 
country squire called Sawbridge, was 
educated under her father’s eye in the 
solitude of his house, situate a few 
miles from. Canterbury, and was fired 
by his example into an ardent sympathy 
with republican Rome. History was 
| the subject of her study, cards became 
“her amusement. Her brother, the re- 
forming Alderman Sawbridge, ranked, 
in the opinion of many experts in the 
game, as the leading whist-player of his 
time, but his sister was possessed of 
her tea, and her biographer allows that | greater enthusiasm than excellence in 
she sipped it “in pretty large quanti-| whist. One evening, so the story runs, 
ties,” and she “ played her cards like |she was engaged in a rubber at which 
the rest of the company.’’ He is|that coarse cynic, Dr. Monsey, had 
obliged to confess (the admission is | taken a place, and her delay in deliber- 
reluctantly drawn from him) that she | ating as to the card which she should 
‘‘ was rather fond ”’ of this amusement, put down wore out his patience. With 
and was just ‘‘a little inclined to be | ‘‘ blunt sincerity” the rough old physi- 
proud of her skill in the science of) cian of Chelsea Hospital blurted out 
whist ;’’ but his feelings of pride in| that the table had waited for her some 
his relation urge him to add that she| time, whereupon the lady with equal 
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paying a visit to her at Stowe, and that 
she intended to bring her, ‘* with your 
leave, Lord Bessborough, for to play at 
whist the evenings.’”’ In this fashion 
the princess would enjoy her game, aud 
would add to it the hope that her host 
*‘Lord Temple won’t dislike to have 
a virtuoso admire what he is a doing.” 
This was the language of a great lady, 
a leader of fashion; but many of her 
sisters in sex, though far different in 
position, resembled the princess in her 
desires. Take, for example, a lady of 
a very dissimilar nature, the learned 
Elizabeth Carter. She could translate 
Epictetus from ,the original Greek,.but 
she possessed all°the natural feelings 
of women for social gaiety. 

A lady of a later generation, Mrs. 
Somerville, who excelled the rest of her 
class in scientific knowledge, owned to 
liking a dance and to not being above 
the enjoyment of a flirtation, and Mrs. 

sarter was like unto her. She sipped 








‘‘ certainly played not ill,’ and his can- 
dor, that awkward candor, never more 
markedly known than in the memoir of 
an uncle or an aunt, then impels him to 
write, *‘though she could hardly be 
said to excel in it.’”? Against gaming or 
high play, Mrs. Carter, with a resolute- 
ness which would have disarmed the 
criticism of the women writing in the 
ladies’ paper, set her face. When whist 
had become the general game, and “ the 
rage for quadrille had ceased, she laid 
down to herself a rule from which she 
never afterwards departed of playing for 
no higher than threepenny points.”’ 
This was a “ peculiarity,” to quote the 
word of that veracious chronicler, but a 
peculiarity which was not .grudged. to 
her by her friends in the country, ‘‘ and 
in the town also, where she sometimes 





ardor and greater anger retaliated that 
he must be mistaken, “as she was 


known to be always very quick at 


cards.” Little, however, did this re- 
tort benefit her, for the brutal Monsey 
at once replied, “‘ If so, yours, madam, 
is a new species of celerity.’”? Was the 
lady justified in her resentment? I 
would, my dear A——, that I could 
answer your question with the word 
yes, but great as is my sympathy 
with her in the coarse attacks to which 
her opinions in politics often subjected 
her, I cannot adopt her cause at the 
card-table. There is no nuisance at 


the card-table so great as the player, 
whether male or female, who hesitates, 
touches four cards, and then plays a 
fifth, perhaps the worst which could 
have been selected. 
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Let me, as a corrective to this in- 
stance of feminine irritation, quote 
another anecdote, which shall far out- 
weigh the scale in woman’s favor. 
Who would select for a display of 
sympathetic kindness the name of the 
imperial Catharine of Russia ; and yet 
one such incident at least is narrated of 
her. She frequently gave ‘“ little whist 
parties at which she sometimes played 
and sometimes not,’? and on one of 
these occasions, when she was passing 
from table to table and taking a survey 
of the different hands and the different 
modes of treatment by the contending 
players, she rang the bell to summon 
the page in waiting from the ante- 
chamber. ‘‘No page appeared. She 
rang the bell again. Again without 
effect.””> The empress left the room, 
** looking daggers,’ and did not return 
for a very considerable time. The com- 


pany supposed that the culprit was 
already writhing under the knout or 
speeding under military protection to 
the steppes of Siberia. 


Far diiferent 
was his fortune. The page was found, 
like his betters, busy at whist, and in 
the possession of so interesting a hand 
that he could not tear himself away 
even to answer the summons of his 
august mistress. The touch of nature 
which makes us all kin seized on the 
empress. With kindly feeling without 
a parallel in the record of her life, 
‘“she despatched the page on her 
errand and then quietly sat down to 
hold his cards unti: his return.” Let 
us remember, my dear A——, this 
genial act of the tyrannical empress, 
and let us agree to quote it as the 
crowning proof of the softening influ- 
ence which the pursuit of whist can 
exercise over the human mind. 
Another lady of softening manners 
and handsome looks, one of the most 
attractive faces made familiar to us by 
the mezzotint engravings from the pic- 
tures of Sir Joshua, has come down to us 
as one of the most ardent card-players 
of the last century. This was Mrs 
Abington, the “ Prue” of Reynolds, 
whose picture, full of an arch vivacity, 
shines down upon us with such charm 
that even you, could she be recalled 
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from the grave to reappear in all her 
loveliness, would not persist, at her in- 
vitation, in declining to sit down at the 
whist-table with a woman.’ She had 
her card-parties “‘of which she was 
very fond, and which were attended by 
many ladies of the highest rank ;”’ and 
to maintain them from year to year, 
according to J. T. Smith, she resorted 
to a feminine expedient. Her means 
appear to have been but small, and ‘in 
order to nurse them, she restrained from 
wasting her resources in foreign travel 
or in expensive visits to watering- 
places in England. To “live incog.,’’ 
she took a small lodging ‘‘ in one of the 
passages leading from Stafford Row, 
Pimlico, where plants were so placed at 
the windows ”’ as to restrain the inquis- 
itive passer-by from gazing at the occu- 
pants, or perhaps for a change she 
would take ‘‘ the small house at the end 
of Mount Street, and there live with 
her servant in the kitchen.” Then, 
when life in London was again possible 
for ladies with aristocratic acquaint- 
ances, Mrs. Abington would return to 
her previous abode, her card-parties 
would again become centres of attrac- 
tion for her distinguished friends, and 
she would listen with silent amusement 
to the compliments of her friends *‘ on 
the effects of her summer’s excursion.”’ 

If doubts exist in this age on the pro- 
priety of card-playing by ladies, the 
stricter theologians of the last century 
were divided into two opposing camps 
on the momentous question whether 
clergymen should indulge in such a 
pastime. The practice of card-playing 
found one unexpected defender at least. 
There lived in a secluded parsonage in 
the South Hams of Devonshire a coun- 
try. parson with theological feelings 
which he had sharpened in many a con- 
troversy. John Wesley was the leading 
controversialist with whom he had 
engaged in zealous disputation. The 
founder of Methodism was inspired'by 
the more gentle creed of Arminianism, 
but the tastes of Toplady were inclined 
to: farsterner belief. They fought over 
the doctrines of free-grace and election, 
and in the course of their argument 
many a bitter epithet was hurled to and 
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fro. Either of them came up to John- 
son’s level of a “‘ good hater,’’ and they 
could have passed any examination 
which he might have imposed as a 
test of their application of strong lan- 
guage. Some unknown inquirer, a cer- 
tain “*G, F.,’’ consulted Toplady as to 
whether it was lawful for him to unbend 
in card-playing, and from his seclusion of 
Broad Hembury there came a long and, 
strange to say, a favorable response. 
Toplady did not disapprove of cards as 
a diversion, and if he imposed some lim- 
itations on their use, they were such 





as might not unreasonably be expected 
from a person of his calling. Whatever | 
Toplady’s opinion might be, and how-| 
ever he might express it, there could be | 
but little doubt that a large proportion | 
of his clerical contemporaries enjoyed | 
the game of whist. Arminian and Cal- 
Vinist, Roman Catholic and Unitarian, | 
most of them practised it. Praed’s | 
lines on the typical country divine of | 
ihe last century —is Praed, my dear | 
A- ; so great a favorite with the | 
younger readers as he is with you and | 


with me ? — hit him off ad unguem. | 


Sound was his claret — and his head, 

Warm was his double ale—and feelings ; | 
Llis partners at the whist club said 

That he was faultless —in his dealings ; 
He cut the fiercest quarrels short 

With, ‘‘ Patience, gentlemen, and shuffle. 

There was whist in the bishop’s pal- 
ace, it dominated the society of the 
country rectory every evening, and 
though the game had not yet been cast 
into a scientific mould, the university | 
dons practised it in their combination | 
room. If the college statutes restrained 
iis exercise in public, fellows and un- 
dergraduates alike joined in it in pri- 
vate. Ihave read in a volume on the | 
Oxford Colleges, by one of the most 
conspicuous of its dons, a gentleman 
who afterwards retired from the official 
life of the university to the dignified 
solitude of a southern deanery, that 
by the statutes of Brazenose College, 
‘‘cards were allowed only at Christ- 
mas ;°’ but the wary chronicler does 
not inhibit us from believing that the 
effect of such a restriction was to make 
their use still more enjoyable during 








| primate. 
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the forbidden hours of the rest of the 
year. He contents himself with the 
statement that this statutory privilege 
was enjoyed to the full by cards * hav- 
ing been played in hall on New Year’s 
day within the last twenty years.”’ At 
Lambeth Palace, when Archbishop 
Cornwallis ruled over its customs, whist 
was practised with unparalleled zeal. 
His wife was openly taxed in one of 
the London papers * with routs on a 
Sunday,”’ and there appeared in the 
columns of the same paper * several 
scurrilous squibs and reflections on our 
»” The Church’s most zealous 
supporters were shocked. Majesty, as 
represented by the conventional person 
of George III., remonstrated with his 
Grace on this abuse of the Sabbath, 
and even the sacerdotal student at his 
retreat of Milton, a few miles from 
Cambridge, the superstitious Cole, took 
alarm at the report. Ina letter to one 
of the archiepiscopal chaplains he pro- 
tests that he had, ‘‘as William Cole, no 
particular objection to a game of cards, 
even on a Sunday evening, but as vicar 
of a parish I should think myself highly 
blamable to do so in my parish, or as 
a clergyman anywhere in a country, 
where the prejudice is so vehement 
against it,’ and so he protests his dis- 
belief in the newspaper’s assertion. 
The example of another archbishop 
was quoted in a still more exalted posi- 
tion by a more illustrious personage. 
In the House of Lords, so far back as 
1831, the mighty Lord Chancellor 
Brougham made some remarks on 


Christmas, day and the ‘ regulation of 


shutting the beer-houses ”’ on that reli- 
gious anniversary. Oh, my dear A . 
as I write these words, I cannot restrain 
from expressing the thought, will the 
question of opening and shutting pub- 
lic-houses be, like the poor, ever with 
us? Brougham made the observation 
that ‘‘ Christmas day was not kept as a 
day of religion after the usual service 
was performed,’’ and proved his case 
by the illustration that ‘it was an 
established course at Lambeth Palace, 
in the time of a late most reverend 
prelate, to finish the evening with a 
game at whist. He had it from the late 
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Dr. Parr, that the Archbishop of Can-| ited it more than a century ago, ‘‘ sold ”’ 
terbury before the last knew the regu-| by the soldiers then quartered there ? 
lations of the Church well, and never | This simple inquirer, Edward Daniel 
suffered a Christmas day to pass with-| Clarke, who afterwards scoured over 
out playing a game at whist ;’’ and the| Europe, and composed many volumes 
lord chancellor, who had “ no doubts,’’ | of travel which were much appreciated 
heightened his Grace’s zeal for the ob-| by the savants, published, as you are 
servance of the Church’s customs by| aware, my dear A , 2 tour in En- 
the addition, ‘“‘ although he was not| gland, which he afterwards endeavored 
much attached to the game.’? This|tosuppress. In his ramblings he came 
emphatic statement of the primate’s | to Truro, where he heard that, ‘at the 
earnestness for compliance with clerical | houses even of tradesmen, a gentleman 
discipline, even at the expense of his|is noticed in proportion to the sums he 
own wishes, could not have been used | will venture at cards.’ His informants 
by Brougham of the previous occupant|were no doubt some of the jesters 
of the see. Cole—let me quote his|among the military, for the next sen- 
own careful words — ‘*‘ had the honor of | tence runs, ‘‘Some officers of the 
a decent familiarity with his Grace, | Thirty-third, who were quartered here, 
whilst at college,’? and seems to have | and from whom we received every mark 
resumed his intimacy at Lambeth. | of civility, informed me that they will 
They played cards together, and al-| play to any amount, and are offended if 
though Archbishop Cornwallis had lost| you offer to stake less than half a 
the use of his right hand through a| guinea for a point at whist.” 
stroke of the palsy, ‘‘ it was wonderful} I must revert from this digression to 
to see how dexterously he would shuffle |the whist-players among the clergy. 
and play his cards.” Such was Bishop Buller, who, after a 
The true whist-player does not need | long absence from the West, came back 
the example even of an archbishop to |to Exeter to rule over a diocese where 
show him how to triumph over such | his family were among the chief of the 
difficulties as this in his favorite pur-| gentry. Such too was Horne, the well- 
suit. In youth or in age he laughs at | known president of Magdalen College, 
all impediments to play. I have seen|Oxford, who afterwards was elevated 
at Malvern the simple machine that|to the bishopric of Norwich. This 
was constructed to allow a whist-player, | pious man, one of the most exemplary 
who spent his days in hunting and his | divines of the last century, is distin- 
evening at cards, to make a fourth at| guished as ‘never manifesting the 
the card-table when through the frac- | least ill-humor himself, and repressing 
ture of his collar-bone in the chase he|it, but with gentleness, in others.’ 
could not hold the instruments of war| This last trait of character was espe- 
in his hands. I have read in the pages | cially needed for his partners, as the 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine of ‘‘the| venerable doctor is described in rather 
blind organist at Truro, who enjoyed a/eccentric language as “ playing indif- 
game at whist, and played with skill|ferently il.” © Although he had with 
and precision,’’ He too had learnt how | marked prudence forewarned his part- 
to overcome the infirmities of nature. | ner of his deficiency in skill, the angry 
His friends allowed him, before they | query was blurted out, ‘‘ What reason 
began their game, to mark ‘his cards | could you possibly have, Mr. President, 
with a needle so ingeniously that the} for playing that card ?’’? Does not the 
punctures were imperceptible to his|scene appear, my dear A——-, before 
adversaries,’’ and the chronicler goes|your eyes? The kindly president, his 
on to remark, ‘‘ nor was he long in thus | enraged questioner somewhat restrained 
preparing the cards for his use.’’ Was| in his language by the dignified position 
the spirit of gambling rife in this little} of his nominal partner, and the sup- 
remote town of West Barbary, or was| pressed amusement of his two oppo- 
the “don” from Cambridge, who vis-! nents. The good old divine rose to the 
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occasion. With imperturbable good 
humor, he disarmed all further criti- 
cism with the sedate answer, *‘ None 
upon earth, I assure you.”’ 

These were good men, but in zeal for 
their game they must all give way to 
dear old Bishop Bathurst. He had 
spent a long life in supporting a freer 
range of thought within the Church, 
and in voting in his place in the House 
of Lords for every measure of reform. 
The sands of his life were fast running 
out, and many blamed him “for play- 
ing so much in the evenings at whist ; 
but he cared little for such censure, as 
his family had the good sense to en- 
courage him in this practice. They 
thought, and were justified in thinking, 
that the attention which he gave to the 
game contributed to sharpen and keep 
his faculties alive by an amusement of 
which he was always fond.” Some- 
times, it must be confessed, the good 
old man displayed some irritation at 
the game, but it was not because the 
stakes were high, as at first they were 
only shillings, and they were afterwards 
reduced to sixpenny-bits, and he was 
generous enough to “pay his son’s 
losses generally,’ but ‘‘ from a native 
eagerness at anything which he was 
about, and a little impatience of contra- 
diction.’ Once, and once only, did he 
break out into deeper rage in connection 
with his favorite game. In one su- 
preme moment of agony his feelings 
could not restrain themselves. On 
hearing the news of a new appoiniment 
in the chapter, there was wrung from 
him the passionate exclamation, ‘I 
have served the Whigs all my life, and 
now they send me down a canon who 
doesn’t know clubs from spades.” 

Let us descend from this exalted 
level of episcopacy to beings somewhat 
nearer the range of ordinary, common- 
place mortals. Let us observe the 
archdeacons and deans how they play. 
They toil not except at their pet pur- 
suits, but among their joys have often 
been reckoned a rubber at whist. In 
enthusiasm for the game few in the 
higher ranks of the clergy have been 
found to surpass the practised Paley, 
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time the popular expressions current in 
the north of England often fell, un- 
known to himself, from his lips. On 
one occasion, when he had triumphed 
over his antagonists, and the moment 
for settling had arrived, the joyous 
phrase came out, ‘‘ Pay the people. 
U. P. spells geslings.”” To the South- 
ron the phrase requires an explanation, 
but north of the Trent it is familiar in 
the mouths of men. So far back as 
1791 it was noted in the pages of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine as a common ex- 
pression at the conclusion of a game at 
whist, and it was said to have been 
borrowed from the slang of the school- 
boy, who used it as an equivalent to 
ve victis. U. P., or U. P. K., to give 
a variation, is short for **Up Pick,” 
which was explained as a demand upon 
the loser of the game to pick up a peg, 
while his comrades buffeted him with 
their hats and shouted, ‘* Up pick, you 
May gesling.’”’? In the North a May 
gesling is made with as much eagerness 
as an April fool used to be down South. 
Some of Paley’s happiest hours in Lin- 
coln were passed in a little club of 
literary inquirers, where the evening 
always ended in *‘a barrel of oysters 
and a rubber of whist.’? When he gave 
dinner-parties in his own house, it was 
his practice after dinner had ceased 
and the gentlemen had retired from 
the dining-room to another room, to 
walk round it with a pack of cards in 
his hand and invite a chosen few to 
draw for partners. But even then the 
commercial instincts of his character 
could not remain concealed. He would 
suddenly withdraw his hand, with the 
expression, ‘‘Short reckonings make 
long friendships ; pay for your cards,’’ 
and would never fail to extract the 
requisite shilling. 

You have heard, my dear A , of 
the famous divine at Cambridge in the 
last century, Dr. Ogden, whose mode 
of preaching regulated the fashion at 
the university for some generations. 
Paley delighted to tell of a trap into 
which G , 4 precentor of Lincoln, 
tumbled headlong through a dodge of 
Ogden. G , peace to his manes! 














and when engrossed in his favorite pas- 





played ‘a skilful game at whist and 
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liked for his partner to do so too.”” He 
endeavored to raise the tone of the 
game of the younger men in the sombre 
city, under ‘“‘ the windy clanging of the 
minster clock,” by rebuking their ex- 
pression of ** playing at whist,” and by 
observing that they never could without 
serious study acquire a right notion of 
the game. Ogden once, when G—— 
was at the card-table, placed himself 
quietly at his side, and noticed that his 
partner played in such a manner that 
according to all the rules of the game 
he could not hold a certain card. The 
game proceeds on that supposition, 
when suddenly out comes the very card 
which ought not to have been in his 
hand. G in a fury burst out with, 
*¢ ve been playing all the while in the 
belief that you had not that card,” 
when Ogden, “ with his usual preaching 
tone,’’ interposed with the remark that 
‘**it could not be demonstrated now that 
he had not that card.”” With enhanced 
impatience, G—— hurled the retort, 


” 


‘““Why, yes, it might, because —— 
but Ogden would not let him finish his 


sentence, exclaiming, ‘‘ What! when 
he had it!” They were Cambridge 
men, and by Cambridge alone can the 
full force of the word ‘“demonstration ”’ 
be most accurately apprehended ; but 
even those who have graduated else- 
where can perceive, though but dimly, 
the purport of the joke. 

Whist-players seem to have been 
among the chief aversions of the sober, 
but dull, monarch, great George III. 
To Paley he was particularly inimical, 
and he never could be prevailed upon 
to advance him to a bishopric. One 
of the best-known illustrations in the 
‘Moral and Political Philosophy ”’ 
referred to pigeons, and this was re- 
membered by the king. ‘ No, no, not 
Pigeon Paley,” was the reply, when 
the prime minister mentioned his name 
as that of a divine worthy of promotion. 
Another person treated in the same 
harsh manner was Dr. Vincent, the ex- 
cellent Dean of Westminster. Accord- 
ing to Letitia Hawkins, some busybody 
whispered to the king that the dean’s 
evenings were spent at whist. ‘The 
royal lips themselves betrayed the slan- 





der ;”? for when the good old fellow 
came to pay his respects at court, he 
was greeted with the salutation, ‘‘ Well, 
Mr. Dean, do you play at cards as much 
as ever?” The dean was equal to the 
occasion, and with great presence of 
mind and with words equally courteous, 
replied, ‘‘I hope whoever told your 
Majesty that I played at cards, said also 
that my eyes will not serve me to any 
other purpose by candle-light.”” Had 
he lived some years later, the reply 
might have been supplemented by the 
sage advice of the courtly physician, Sir 
Henry Halford, to a patient in a similar 
state: ‘‘If you wish to preserve your 
eyes, never read by candle-light any- 
thing smaller than the ace of clubs.” 
Good *‘ Farmer George ”’ is not credited 
with many witticisms, but he did once 
give utterance to a remark approaching 
a jest. In one of his rides over Rich- 
mond Hill, he inquired, with accus- 
tomed curiosity, the name of the owner 
of a stone-fronted house which was 
being built. The answer was, ‘* Mr. 
Blanchard, your Majesty’s card maker.”’ 
* Ah,’’ said George, *‘ that man’s cards 
must have turned up trumps! ”’ 
Another of the disappointed divines 
who, for political reasons, had been 
baulked of their legitimate preferment, 
was Dr. Parr, and he, too, was a whist- 
player. Early in life he had allied him- 
self with the cause of the Whigs, and 
although he has sometimes been ac- 
cused, notably by De Quincey, of hav- 
ing shown a tendency to rat in one of 
the protracted periods of depression 
through which his party passed, he was 
ever identified in popular opinion with 
that side. Little promotion for such a 
partisan could be expected from the 
powers that ruled after 1780, and Parr 
was until late in life a man of very lim- 
ited means. Like many another good 
man and good player, he always refused 
to play except for the smallest of 
stakes. On one occasion only was he 
known to break his rule, and that was 
when engaged in conflict with another 
lingerer in the cold shade of opposition, 
the keen-witted Bishop Watson. Even 
then the sole amount which changed 
hands at the end of the rubber was but 
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a shilling. When he had received it, 
Parr pushed the coin “‘ carefully to the 
bottom of his pocket, and placed his 
hand upon it with a kind of mock solem- 
nity.”’” He then addressed his supe- 
rior in the Church with these words, 
‘* There, my lord bishop, this is a trick 
of the devil, but I'll match him; so 
now, if you please, we will play for a 
penny,” and never afterwards could he 
be prevailed upon to exceed that mod- 
est stake. Parr was the first student of 
the game of whist to make use of an 
expression which has now become pro- 
verbial in the card-room. He hada 
high opinion of his own skill, a belief 
which, in our experience, my dear 
A——, enters deep into the minds of all 
vard-players, whether good or bad, and 
he expected his partners to be up to his 
own level. One night he was engaged 
with a set in which he was unequally 
matched, when he was asked by a lady, 
who knew his foibles, how his fortunes 
fared. ‘* Pretty well, madam,”’ 
the pleasing reply which he made loud 
enough for his partner to hear, ‘‘ con- 
sidering that I have three adversaries.”’ 

A heretic in the Church of England 
was Dr. Samuel Clarke, the rector of 
the rich parish of St. James’s, Picca- 
dilly ; but, unlike most heretics, he 
basked in the sunshine of court favor. 
The clever wife of the second George 
was his especial patron, and through 
her favor he continued to enjoy, in 
calm seclusion, the profits of an ample 
living. 
ranks as the most methodical. He hus- 
banded his time with infinite niceness, 
with such care, indeed, that to waste no 
time in waiting for interviews or in 
travel in hackney coaches, he always 
carried a book or two in his ample 
pockets. Yet this diligent guardian of 
stray moments would spend, it is noted, 
‘‘hours in playing at cards,’? and, no 
doubt, found his wits sharpened by the 
process. He was a heretic of the most 
engaging nature. I have often admired 
the anecdote of him in Boswell’s dedi- 
cation to Sir Joshua Reynolds of the 
life of Johnson. One day, when Clarke 
‘““was unbending himself with a few 
friends in the most playful and frolic- 


some manner,’ he observed Beau Nash 
approaching. He stopped his game at 
once, and checked the exuberance of 
his associates with the remark, ‘* My 
boys, let us be grave; here comes a 
fool.’”? Among the heretics outside the 
National Church who joined from dif- 
ferent motives in the noble game, let 
me mention, my dear A——, the illus- 
trious names of Dr, Price and Dr. 
Priestley. The former of these polit- 
ical parsons hated nothing but whist ; 
but his wife, ‘‘a confirmed invalid,” 
knew little enjoyment but that of an 
evening rubber, So the doctor, her 
good husband, who had never played 
at cards, and grudged the time which 
they demanded, gave up his hours to 





was | 


Among methodical men he | 


the study of leads and discards. He 
acquired the gentle art, and in a short 
| time ‘* would sit down to the card-table 
every evening, and follow suit with 
a sweetness and cheerfulness that 
'charmed and melted everybody.”? The 
orthodox and the conventional looked 
jon the second of these heretics with 
greater horror than they bestowed on 
jeven Dr. Price. To persons of that 
class Priestley was an especial béte noire, 
but to those acquainted with his private 
life he presented many points of attrac- 
tion. His love of whist was among 
‘them. For many years of his life he 
never spent less than two or three 
hours a day in games of amusement, 
such as cards, chess, and backgammon ; 
and as his children grew up and were 
able to join in the sport, the family 
usually indulged in a rubber. 

The subtle influence of whist spread 
itself over every kind of parson, from 
the political to the poetical and the 
critical. In the dearth of English poets 
during a large period of the last cen- 
tury many a young lady of enthusiastic 
ardor for the muses was found to admire 
even the strains of the author of ‘ Ca- 
ractacus.’’ One of these admirers lived 
to beyond the middle of this century. 
This was Mrs. Fletcher, the wife of an 
Edinburgh barrister, who, through his 
devotion to Whig principles at the close 
of the last century (whist and Whig- 
gism seem to have been linked together 


| 
| 
| 
| 





in mysterious attraction), was cut off 
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from practice, and often wanted a 
guinea. Her name now lives as the 
author of a delightful volume of biog- 
raphy. She was at York when Mason, 
as the precentor at the minster and 
a man of literary fame, was an hon- 
ored guest at many an entertainment. 
Many a time had she walked before his 
door in the minster yard to get a 
glimpse of this illustrious celebrity, but 
her efforts had been in vain. Now she 
was ‘‘ to be in the same room with him, 
to watch his countenance, to hear him 
speak ; the anticipation was delightful.”’ 
The eager devotee figured ‘ him an in- 
teresting looking man, worn with deep 
affliction,’ as became the author of a 
touching monody on the loss of a wife, 
who had died of consumption at the hot 
wells under the rocks of Clifton. The 
illusion was soon dispelled. The an- 
nouncement of his name at the door of 
the drawing-room was followed by the 
appearance of ‘a little fat old man of 
hard-favored countenance, who squatted 
himself down at a card-table, and gave 
his whole attention to a game at whist.”’ 
Mason had probably imbibed his love of 
the game at Cambridge, where one of 
the small poets of the day, who knew 
its academic life well, described the dons 
as loving to *‘ prolong their balmy rest ”’ 
at whist. 

The third place in the ranks of the 
great classical critics on the Cam under 
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these clerical examples of card-playing 
have been drawn from life on this side 
of the Tweed ; but within a mile of 
Edinburgh town the less rigid pro- 
fessors of a Presbyterian creed began 
to seek about this same time the solace 


of their nightly rubber. ‘‘ The common 
people thought to play with cards or 
dice was a sin, and everybody thought 
it an indecorum in clergymen ;”’ but one 
spirit more daring than his fellows de- 
termined upon breaking these bonds, 
and his example was quickly foliowed 
by several of his brethren. Dr. Alex- 
ander Carlyle, the famous ‘ Jupiter” 
Carlyle, was the first to play ‘at cards 
at home with unlocked door ;”’ and in 
a short time two other doctors, Robert- 
son and Blair, followed suit. They 
were both of them men whose acquaint- 
ance was eagerly sought by the laity of 
their own creed, and they found that 
when in the houses of their friends 
their time hung heavy on their hands. 
They were debarred from golf or bowls 
by day, and at night were unable to 
play at cards or backgammon. They 
adopted the example of Carlyle, and 
‘*both learned to play at whist after 
they were sixty. Robertson did very 
well; Blair never shone.’ I have 
known, my dear A——, one or two 
other sexagenarians who have taken to 
whist in their old age ; but never have 
I known one to whose play the words 








the Georges may be assigned most ap- 
propriately to Jeremiah Markland. If 
his fame does not place him beyond that 
of Bentley or Porson, the fault came 
from an excess of leisure, and from the 
lack of energy that a superabundance 
of vacant hours is wont to produce. 
His opportunities for work were abun- 
dant ; any and every day could be given 
up to his studies ; and so day after day 
passed away without any addition to his 
criticisms. His friends noted at last 
that his energy was never displayed 
save at a game of whist. He loved his 


game, and made it a source of income. 
A hundred and fifty years ago he wrote 
in one of his letters of a Cambridge 
man as his ‘acquaintance and great 
benefactor ; for I won £100 of him at 


‘*very well’’ could be applied. No! 
the science should be followed with 
discretion from youth to age, and it has 
charms for every stage in life. Keble, 
the saintly Keble — vidi tantum I may 
say —was another of these old-men 
players. At the close of his days (1865) 
he wrote to Sir John Taylor Coleridge 
of his ‘‘ nightly rubber or two;’’ and 
of his new pursuit he penned the happy 
phrase, ‘“‘a great step in old folks’ edu- 
cation.”’ 

This Coleridge was an English judge, 
but unlike many of his colleagues he 
does not seem ever to have tasted the 
sweets and sours of a set at whist. In 
all generations of the law some of its 
leading members have been found, 
night after night, in the card-room. 





All 


whist, and got it every farthing.” 





You can rarely go into that apartment 
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in a London club without‘seeing one of 
them intent on the game. At one is 
a law lord, at another is an attorney- 
general, at athird your eyes might have 
beheld a master of the rolls, at a fourth 
the leading exponent of the science is 
the ‘“‘chancellor’”’? of a diocese. The 
lawyers played whist in London and on 
the circuit; they even beguiled with 
cards the long tedium of a ride in a 
stage-coach. Crabb Robinson notes in 
his diary that in October, 1821, he jour- 
neyed to London on the Bury coach. 
He was outside taking notes of the 
country through which he sped, and 
enjoying the ride. Within, absorbed 
in their game, and heedless of scenery, 
whether tame or diversified, sat four 
limbs of the law. Their names are 
duly given, ‘‘Storks, Dover, Rolfe, and 
Andrews.”’ The first of them was long 


known as Mr. Serjeant Storks ; the 
second was Henry Dover, of the Nor- 
folk circuit; the third was afterwards 
Lord Cranworth and lord chancellor ; 
the fourth was Thomas Andrew, senior 
in the lists of serjeants about 1842. 


Nearly a century before the date of 
this rubber in the coach the post of 
chief justice of the Common Pleas was 
accepted by Sir John Willes, a quick- 
witted lawyer, though a man notorious, 
even among lawyers, for open disregard 
of the decencies of life. Among the 
defects assigned to him is reckoned 
greed *‘ for gaming ;”’ but Lord Camp- 
bell—abandoning for once his usual 
propensity for exaggerating the weak- 
nesses of his predecessors — affects to 
disbelieve the accuracy of this censure. 
Unfortunately the tradition finds sup- 
port in the memoirs of Leetitia Hawkins. 
She asserts that Willes ‘would play 
cards in the public rooms at watering- 
places ;”’ and that at one of these 
public exhibitions he was disconcerted 
by a. young barrister. This indiscreet 
youth —for to irritate a judge before 
whom you may be called upon to plead 
is hardly a sign of discretion — feigned 
himself intoxicated, stood by the table 
looking over the chief justice’s cards, 
and proved himself as troublesome as 
he could. Willes could stand it no 
longer, and turned sharply on the 





youth. With a pretence at staggering, 
and with a profusion of stammering, 
came the answer: * Sir, I — beg par- 
don —but I wanted to improve in 
p-p-playing whist ; so—so—I came to 
look over you ; for if— if I am not mis- 
taken, sir —you are a judge.” 

Another card-player and lawyer 
equally eminent, and, moreover, one 
not deficient from censure for sundry 
foibles, was Sir Francis Buller. It was 
Lord Mansfield’s wish to have been 
succeeded by him in his office of chief 
justice of the King’s Bench, but Pitt 
would not hear of it, and the rumor 
ran that Buller’s partiality when pre- 
siding at Bodmin, on the trial of a case 
affecting the interests of his family in 
a Cornish borough, had inspired the 
young prime minister with distrust in 
his integrity. The judge was not want- 
ing in courage — perhaps a more pro- 
nounced term should have been used — 
for he it was that laid down the law 
that a husband could thrash his wife 
with impunity ‘‘ provided that the stick 
was no bigger than his thumb ;”’ but 
still he was acknowledged by all as one 
of the shrewdest lawyers of his day. 
He was addicted to play. The stroke 
of death came upon him during a game 
of piquet, and his favorite phrase ran, 
‘* My idea of heaven is to sit at nisi 
prius all day, and play at whist all 
night.’’ One of the Scotch judges ex- 
pressed himself with equal clearness. 
He declared, with an oath, that he 
hated a man “who cared for neither 
claret nor whist.”” Buller, though his 
rise was great, was, in some degree, a 
disappointed man. 

No such phrase could be applied to 
the career of Lyndhurst. His cup of 
success had been full even to running 
over. He, too, was a card-player, and 
in Sir Theodore Martin’s life of him is 
the chronicle by one of his friends, him- 
self an illustrious lawyer and a peer, of 
a rubber of whist at Lord Lyndhurst’s 
house. The rubber was formed and 
the two lawyers were partners. ‘I,’ 
says the chronicler, confessing some 
ignorance for the first time in his life, 
‘‘assured him that to follow suit was 
the only rule of whist I knew.” “You 
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are to play with me,” replied Lord 
Lyndhurst. The rubber went on, the 
old man’s eyes twinkled at some of the 
blunders, but he kept silence from: bad 
words. Another cut, another deal, and 
— strange commentary on the assertion 
that he knew the necessity for following 
suit !—another revoke from the tyro. 
Then came a hearty peal of laughter 
and the words, not unkindly, though 
severe, ‘‘ Your play is more amusing 
than that of the most famous players.’’ 

‘* Cedant arma toge”’ is a motto as 
true at the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury as when it was -first»penned. I 
have thus, my dear A , given the 
first place after the clergy to the race of 
English lawyers, but the names of the 
whist-players in the ranks of the mili- 
tary contain the mightiest warriors at 
home and abroad. Marlborough, Na- 
poleon, Blucher, Moltke — what a 
catena of military authority ! 

Most of us have heard the pathos of 
Marlborough’s declining days. There 


are few lines, short of those which have 
become proverbial, better known to us 


than that which records how ‘ From 
Marlborough’s eyes the streams of do- 
tage flow ;’’ but the poet has, in this 
instance, drawn heavily on his imagina- 
tion, for the purpose of heightening, if 
not of inventing, the old warrior’s sor- 
rows. His old age was not attended by 
dotage ; it was accompanied by all the 
solace that his wife, ‘‘ uncertain, coy, 
and -hard to please,” in her youth if 
ever woman was, could afford to her 
sick husband in his “pain and an- 
guish.”” He played cards a good deal, 
it is related, and the chief of the games 
in which he indulged was whist. His 
great successor of a century later was 
no less insatiable in his appetite for the 
same game, and could not.endure to be 
defeated. 

There is the story, quoted by Caven- 
dish from the “ Diaries of a Lady of 
Quality,’’ 2nd ed. p. 128, ‘‘ that Napo- 
leon played whist at Wurtemburg, but 
not for money, and that he played 
with a bad. conception of the game, 
and without adequate attention.”” One 
evening, when the queen dowager was 
playing with him against her husband 
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and his daughter (the queen of West- 
phalia, the wife of Jerome) the king 
stopped Napoleon, who was taking up 
a trick that belonged to them, saying, 
‘Sire, on ne joue pus ici en conquerant.”’ 
The emperor’s habits varied little after 
his abdication, save that he had to 
play with less exalted personages than 
crowned heads, and that he showed 
greater irritation at failure. An old 
naval friend of Captain Denham lived 
in a house a mile or two out of James 
Town, St. Helena, and from the. cap- 
tain came the narrative of the’ incident 
which Croker réedtinted to Peel. “After 
dinner in came Napoleon to play a 
quiet rubber. The old gentleman was 
unable to join in the party on account 
of an attack of gout, but his two daugh- 
ters, the captain, and the fallen em- 
peror made up the set. The great man 
took out four napoleons, for use as 
markers, when one of the young ladies 
took up one of the coins, and asked 
him, presumably in innocence, what 
the coin was. The ‘polite hero” 
snatched it rather roughly from her, 
and pointing to the impression, ex- 
claimed, ‘*C’est moi.”? The annoyance 
caused by this incident ruffled him so 
much. that he made a misdeal. The 
party begged him to try again, and he 
did so with the same result. His coun- 
tenance then showed the rages of con- 
vulsive fury, and his anger was not 
appeased until the house had been 
searched for old cards which could be 
more easily dealt. Meantime, the un- 
happy Count las Cases, his only attend- 
ant, was ordered to sit down at a spare 
table to play the cards alone until they 
should run smoothly. 

If a mighty gamester was lost to the 
gay Paris in the person of Napoleon, a 
not unworthy substitute was found, for 
a time, in Blucher. He had, like his 
great antagonist, a noble enthusiasm 
for cards, and after 1814 the curious 
sight-seekers went each night, from ten 
to twelve, to the. Salle des Etrangers, a 
very fine hotel, magnificently furnished, 
to see him play. Their wishes were 
always. gratified ; the victorious.- hero 
never failed to come. His appearance 
was remarkable. He seemed.as if pos- 
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sessed with ‘‘a hawk-like activity ”’ for 
his prey ; he would button his coat 
tightly around him, lean down with his 
elbows on the table, and spend the 
hours, heedless of the company about 
him, without a thought save for his 
cards and their fortunes. 

The other great German warrior, 
Moltke, was always a great whist- 
player, and on Friday, 24th April, 1891, 
after his dinner at five o’clock, he had 
his accustomed cup of tea and played 
his final game of whist. In his last 
rubber he had especial luck, and his 
partner, who usually held bad cards, 
was equally fortunate. The old field 
marshal was in high spirits. “Nun 
haben wie sie”? (now we have them) he 
said with a smile, as he played his last 
hand, and, indeed, he won the rubber 
with the Grand Schlem, familiar to 
us in England as the slam —i.e., he 
and his partner won all the thirteen 
tricks. This was the anecdote as orig- 


inally transmitted to England, but it 
was afterwards suggested that the game 


was Cayenne, a German species of 
whist, in which the dealer can make 
any suit trumps. Perhaps Moltke 
played on the same terms that Bishop 
Pretyman or Tomline enjoyed. He 
had beena prime minister’s tutor, and 
the divine to whom a Pitt had been 
subject expected obedience from his 
chaplains. After the deal had been 
made and the cards had been sorted, 
he selected the strongest suit in his 
own hand for trumps. The judicious 
chaplain, who desired ample prefer- 
ment, always lost, even if fortune had 
bestowed on him a still stronger hand. 
Several pleasant pictures of whist- 
parties have been recorded in the mul- 
titudinous volumes of reminiscences 
which have been published in the last 
half-century. The name of Charles 
Babbage is now, though only twenty 
years have passed away since his death, 
all but forgotten. His quarrels with 
the workmen over the construction of 
the calculating machine have faded 
away into forgetfulness. Hushed now 
are his differences with the froward 
tribe of organ-grinders. In his old age 
the epithets of fretful and peevish 
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would have been applied to him. In 
youth he was a genial companion, ad- 
mitted to the best society at the univer- 
sity. One of the sets at Cambridge to 
which he was most attached rejoiced 
in whist, and limited their stakes to 
sixpenny points. ‘* It consisted of Hig- 
man, afterwards tutor of Trinity ; Fol- 
lett, afterwards attorney-general ; of a 
learned and accomplished dean, still 
living (1864); and I have no doubt,” 
says the philosopher, ‘‘ playing an ex- 
cellent rubber, and myself.’ If their 
play was not deep, it was certainly 
long, ‘‘for not unfrequently we sat 
from chapel-time in the evening until 
the sound of the morning chapel-bell 
again called us to our religious duties,” 
and it was equally certain that their 
devotion to cards caused but little in- 
terference with their rise in after life. 
Sometimes Babbage joined another but 
a very different section of card-players, 
whose haunts were in the remote 
courts and cloisters of Jesus College. 
‘“‘They played high guinea points and 
five guineas on the rubber,” but the 
stranger from another college ‘was 
always a most welcome visitor,’”’ for he 
invariably declined to play for higher 
stakes than shilling points and five 
shillings on the rubber, and in whist 
parlance was ‘taken .over’’ by his 
partner. This fortunate partner with 
Babbage had a great and a recognized 
advantage, ‘*namely, that of playing 
guinea points with one of our adversa- 
ries, and pound points with the other.” 
The names of the performers in this 
society are hidden from us, and perhaps 
that is for the best. I shrewdly sus- 
pect, my dear A , that their subse- 
quent career was not crowned by an 
abundant measure of success. Whist 
seems to have been pursued at Cam- 
bridge in all generations, and with 
equal ardor. The gains of Markland I 
have already recorded; they came to 
him in 1748. 

The pursuit was rife about 1780, when 
Henry Gunning, to whom we are in- 
debted for two. of the most amusing 
volumes of anecdotes ever published, 
mentions his frequent invitations to a 
rubber, Such a pleasure he could never 
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resist, and it was only mischievous —|carries the same good fortune with 
such is the belief of his old age, when | him. 

he indulges in a retrospect of his life| This brings the narrative of Cam- 
—§in one respect, ‘‘ that it occupied the | bridge whist down to about 1845, and of 
time from half past six till nine,” the | a well-known politician now living, who 
hours best adapted for study. Their | became a high wrangler ten years later, 
stakes would have suited Babbage, for | I remember to have heard a contempo- 
‘¢short whist had no existence at that|rary express surprise at the degrec 


time ; they played shilling points, and| which he took, as his nights were al- 


occasionally half-a-crown was betted on 


the rubber.”’ 


The gamblers at the university were 
not numerous, but two of the most 
celebrated were fellows of King’s. At 
a dinner given by the Bishop of Llan- 


daff — the shrewd and wary divine, Dr. 
Watson, already noticed as playing with 
Parr —to his most prominent patron, 
the Duke of Rutland, one of these gam- 
blers pressed the bishop to take a seat 
at a table, ‘‘ where there was a vacancy, 
and at which they had been playing for 
very high stakes.’”? The crafty old 
bishop’s reply was worthy of his char- 
acter, ‘‘I have no estate to lose, sir; I 
am not desirous of winning one.” 
Thirty years after this date, Babbage 
and his contemporaries pursued the 
noble game. Another twenty years 


passed away and Sir Charles Lyell | 


came down to Trinity Hail for a week’s 
visit, probably for that Christmas week 
when its fellows, past and present, 
** feasted and drank deep.” They played 
whist every night, and the guest made 
enough to pay his expenses with his 
gains, though he does record with 
charming naiveté that he “ revoked one 
night.”’ 

The same interval of time again 
passes, and*one of the most distin- 
guished doctors from London comes to 
Cambridge for the annual * gaudy” of 
the college — to St. John’s, if I remem- 
ber aright. The dinner is over and he 
sits down to his rubber. Hand suc- 
ceeds to hand ; but whoever the dealer 
may be, the fortunate physician riots in 
an affluence of cards. His patience be- 
comes exhausted, “‘I can stand this no 
longer,”’ he exclaims ; ‘“ these cards are 
too good to be wasted on such miserable 
points. I will go back to London.” 
Ile leaves the company, hastens to his 


ways spent in the study of whist. 

Ah, my dear A , if we could only 
have joined ourselves to some of these 
illustrious whist-parties of the past, 
what might we not have seen! Noctes 
coenceque Deum, nothing now remains of 
them but: the remembrance, and my 
happiness is confined to the gathering 
together of the names of those who 
joined in these delightful groups. Few 
men have been better informed in the 
gossip of the last century than the anti- 
quarian Smith, who described with such 
gusto the foibles of Nollekens—he ex- 
pected to have gained a considerable 
legacy from the miserly old sculptor, 
and when disappointed of his expecta- 
tions, took his revenge out in a biog- 
raphy, nothing extenuating, but setting 
down much in malice, of his friend — 
/and the association with which the 
| streets of London are invested. But I 
‘sometimes have aoubts as to the accu- 
racy of the information which he has 
imparted to us. He tells us in one 
place, on the information of Stacie, who 
was connected with the Bedford Arms 
in Covent Garden for more than half a 
century, ‘‘of the illustrious visitors of 
the parlor” at the hostelry during that 
period. In that room there was held 
‘fa gossiping shilling rubber club,’’ 
and according to the host’s authority 
there joined in the game ‘ John and 
Henry Fielding, Hogarth, Churchill, 
Lloyd, and Oliver Goldsmith, ‘‘ one of 
the most diversified company of wits 
that have ever met together. It is one 
of the axioms of life that one wit does 
not long endure the society of another 
wit, — “ the first lion thinks the next a 
bore.”’” These gatherings were no ex- 
ception to the rule, for at one of them, 
**Churehill quarrelled with Hogarth, 
and -used very insulting language 














club in town, and, so‘runs the legend, 





towards: him.”? 
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Let us pass from the society of poets 
and novelists, to pass a few minutes 
with one who affected to despise them 
both. Horace Walpole was a whist- 
player, though he called it and the 
novels of Richardson “ the two dullest 
things we have.’”? What an odd quartet 
sat down to the card-table at Lady 
Lucan’s that December night in 1781! 
There were two ladies, Lady Bute and 
the ‘‘Archbishopess of Canterbury,’’ 
and two gentlemen, Gibbon and Horace 
himself. Several years previously Wal- 
pole had saved the amiable Lady Suf- 
folk from a mauvais quart d’heure. He 
found that this amiable lady, the mis- 
tress of George II., was about to play 
at the same table with Lady Yarmouth, 
another mistress of the same monarch, 
for whom indeed she had been dis- 
carded. Horace, kindly for once, saw 
Lady Suffolk ‘‘ ready to sink,’’ and took 
her cards from her, with the remark, 
‘*T know your Ladyship hates whist, 
and I will play instead of you.”’ 

Take, in your imagination, another 
set of whist-players in high life. Travel 
with me to Woburn, and join the illus- 
trious company of politicians that have 
accepted the Duke of Bedford’s invita- 
tion to spend a few days in his magnifi- 
cent house. There you can see Fox, 
Lord Robert Spencer, Sir Philip Fran- 
cis, a confirmed attendant at the card- 
table, and Lord Howick. They dined 
at four, and that gave them a good long 
evening. After coffee they strolled in 
the gardens, and then they met, with 
the exception of Howick, who fell short 
of their standard of play, at whist, ‘“‘a 
party of good players ina room which 
opens into the library.”’ 

Read, if you will, a letter written in 
1838 by Charles Sumner to his corre- 
spondent in America, and the incidents 
of a game at whist as played at that 
time by the visitors to Lord Fitzwilliam, 
at Wentworth House, are depicted for 
you. Take up Mrs. Grote’s * Personal 
Life’ of the husband to whom in her 
odd way she was so attached, and whist 
at Chevening, the Kentish home of 
the Stanhopes, is presented to your 
view. One set of players seated in its 
drawing-room consisted of Lord Stan- 
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hope, Dr. William Smith, Lady Stan- 
hope, and Mrs. Grote. After a while 
Dr. Smith drew the attention of Mrs. 
Grote to another corner of the room. 
When she turned her eyes in the proper 
direction she ‘‘ beheld the dean of St. 
Paul’s, the historian of Greece, and the 
erudite scholar,’ with Mrs. Reeve as 
the fourth player, “all intently occu- 
pied in the same way as ourselves. It 
was, indeed, a very amusing specta- 
cle.”’ 

Let us return again to the society of 
wits. Accompany Crabb Robinson in 
his expeditions to the houses of his 
friends, and hover unseen around the 
whist-tables which are spread for their 
nocturnal amusement. You will jour- 
ney with him to Little James Street, 
Pimlico, where two of his acquaint- 
ances, Ayrton and Captain Burney, 
‘lived neareach other.’”’ The captain, 
‘‘a fine noble creature, gentle with a 
rough exterior,’”’ found his chief happi- 
ness in whist. Charles Lamb was a 
constant attendant, ‘the chief orna- 
ment’? of the party. Hazlitt used to 
come, until in his blunt way ‘he 
affronted the captain by severe criti- 
cisms on the works of his sister Ma- 
dame d’Arblay.”? Another frequenter 
was Rickman, the speaker’s secretary, 
and Southey’s friend, an official who 
played whist and regulated the proceed- 
ings of the House of Commons with 
equal solemnity. With Crabb Robin- 
son as your cicerone, you will join an- 
other party, ‘‘an agreeable party,’ at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Coleridge was 
present, and ‘‘was the only talker.” 
This we might expect, for he very 
rarely allowed any one else an opportu- 
nity for display in conversation, but we 
own to a feeling of surprise at reading 
that ‘“‘he did not talk his best.’? He 
—we can always trust this chronicler’s 
correctness — went so far as to *‘ repeat 
one of his own jokes,’’ by which he 
doubly offended a Methodist at the 
whist-table. The witticism was but a 
sorry one at the best. He called “for 


her last trump, and confessed that 
though he had always thought her an 
angel, he had not before known her to 
be an archangel.” 


Another night, a 
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Wednesday night, the same companion 
will lead you to one of Charles Lamb’s 
parties in his rooms. They were “ open 
parties,’ as the expression ran, when 
his friends visited him without any 
especial invitation. The card-table was 
ready for their coming, and Lamb re- 
ceived his guests with the heartiest 
welcome that man could give. ‘On 
the corner of the table was a snuff-box, 
and the game was enlivened by sundry 
brief ejaculations and pungent ques- 
tions which kept alive the wits of the 
party present. It was not silent whist.” 
Every one knows the perfect picture of 
a whist-player which Lamb has given 
us in Sarah Battle, and from his own 
opinions and the habits of those around 
him at these entertainments her char- 
acter must have been painted. It was 
at one of these parties that he is usually 
credited with having remarked to Mar- 
iin Burney, ‘‘ If dirt were trumps, what 
a hand you would have!” If the 
assertion of W. C. Hazlitt can be ac- 
cepted, the parentage of this joke has 
been wrongly assigned. ‘ It was made 
by a gentleman who never uttered a 
second witticism in the whole course of 
his life, and who thought it a little 
hard to be robbed of this unique 
achievement.”’ 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
“THE HINT O’ HAIRST.” 


MENIE MURIEL DOWIE, AUTHOR OF 
‘*4 GIRL IN THE KARPATHIANS.” 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS, 
CHAPTER I. 


It’s dowie in the hint o’ hairst, 
At the wa’gang o’ the swallow, 
When the wind grows cauld and the burns grow 
bauld, 
And the woods are hingin’ yellow. 


LADY GORDON was sitting in the 
drawing-room, beside the large centre 
window ; she was looking out on the 
garden, which the last week of a late 
Scotch summer made very warm and 
full of color; but she did not see the 
Canterbury bells set out like cups and 
saucers of different tea-sets in all their 
precious varieties, and she did not no- 
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tice the tall perfection of the single 
dahlias. Her face was lightly drawn 
in lines of perplexity, great distress, 
and indecision ; the eyes always looked 
out from a consciousness of continual 
sorrow, but just now there was all the 
added stress of a fresh difficulty. Rose 
Gordon was leaning against the back of 
a chair, her hands behind her, her 
whole figure rocking now and then 
upon one heel; she had an expression 
of severe disapproval, of disgust, even ; 
she was, in fact, angry. 

‘* Well, but mamma, if you would 
speak to him,”’ she said very emphat- 
ically. ‘‘He should be told! It is 
nonsense letting him go on like this ; 
and besides,’’ with added heat, * it is 
very unfair! It reflects upon you, upon 
me, and Willie—the family. It is 
simply shameful — and very little money 
would put it right.” 

Lady Gordon shook her head. ‘ My 
dear,”’ she said, ‘‘ we are so poor.”’ 

‘Poor? But not so poor as all that ! 
Of course, I know that we are poor — 
and I know why;” with a lightning 
flash of her eyes. “ John—— But 
there is no use going into that! Still, 
it would not cost much to mend the 
roof a little; and certainly the ex- 
penses of sending Lamont to the infirm- 
ary must be paid.”’ 

Rose set the chair down, and began 
pulling some dead roses out of a bowl 
on the table with fingers thrilled by the 
feelings this subject always roused. 
‘“*What I feel is this,’ she burst out 
suddenly ; ‘‘ John may be ill — of course 
I know -he is; but he can occupy his 
mind with newspapers, he can talk pol- 
itics, he can play écarté for hours — 
why can he not listen to a single word 
about the condition of his tenants, why 
must one always ——”’ 

A manservant came into the room, 
and Rose stopped abruptly and bent 
over the roses. 

‘¢ Sir John would like to speak to you, 
my lady.” 

“At once, Jeffreys? Very well, I 
will come.”’ Lady Gordon got up, and 
the man waited to let her pass in front 
of him ; but Rose intervened. 
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-* Say that her ladyship will be there 
in a few minutes,” she said, in her 
rather imperious way. ‘* Mamma, do 
wait a moment!” She ran to the door 
and shut it. ‘* Now is your opportu- 
nity ; do put it to him. Mrs. Lamont 
is waiting in the servants’ hall ; I will 
go to her and say that you are speaking 
to John about it, and then you will send 
down a message !”’ Rose opened the 
door for her mother. 

‘Well, my dear, I will see! It de- 
pends how he is, you know.” The 
poor lady hurried across the hall and 
down the corridor that led to her eldest 
son’s rooms. 

Rose brought her brows sharply to- 
gether and expressed a little vexed 
breath ; she did not go off at once to 
Mrs. Lamont in the servants’ hall ; she 
stood there thinking and considering, 
always with the same _ indignation 
against her brother John. The wide 
outer door was just opposite her, with 
its steps down to the gravel sweep. 
Some one was coming up these steps, 


and a dog flung itself against the glass 


door, which, not always perfectly 
closed, would give way against an at- 
tack of this kind and admit Kate, 
Willie Gordon’s black spaniel, into the 
house. 

Rose went to meet her second brother. 
She was too preoccupied to ask him 
what luck he had, as she was usually 
ready enough to do, and she hardly 
watched him even when he pulled a 
hare out of one of his big sportsman’s 
pockets and two little golden plovers 
from the other. 

‘** Missed the finest duck I’ve ever 
seen,’’ he said, beginning a little game 
with Kate and the two plovers. ‘* Such 
plumage! That was you, you silly 
little idiot ;”’ giving Kate a tap on the 
side of the head with the plover, and 
looking at her with the most affectionate 
smile at the same time. ‘* What do you 
think the brute did ?”’ continued Willie, 
with the eagerness of all sportsmen to 
recount their exploits. 

** What ?”’ said Rose, sitting on the 
top step and passing her finger softly 
down the plover’s lovely breast, as her 
face cleared of its late annoyance, and, 
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despite herself, she became full of in- 
terest. Willie, however, was quick to 
notice that she was more silent than 
usual. 

“T say! 
h’m ?” 

*No! Oh, I declare, I’m forgetting 
poor Mrs. Lamont all this time.” 

‘* What about Mrs. Lamont ? ” 

*‘Only that poor Lamont is to go to 
the infirmary ; it is his only chance. 
Dr. Herries says it is a very poor one ; 
and think of it, Willie, there are seven 
children and poor Mrs. Lamont an 

‘*T know, I know !”’ said her brother, 
frowning and tattooing on the barrel of 
his gun. 

** And if only things had been taken 
in time. But you know he slept in that 
damp down-stairs room all winter ; by 
my advice, for I thought it would kill 
the children.”’ 

‘** They’d have been much better able 
to bear it,’? Willie Gordon said in an 
absent-minded way. 

** Well, his lungs are terribly affected, 
Iam sure. Then he has been out of 
work since before haying-time, and 
they have been fearfully poor; she 
could earn so little ; and I know they 
haven’t had enough to eat, and now he 
has something the matter with his leg ! 
Oh, it is a dreadful business.” 

Willie drew a long, very deep breath, 
flung his head up and looked away out 
to the hills, frowns fleeting across his. 
brow more quickly than the little clouds 
sailed over their blue points. 

** And Mrs. Lamont has come up to 
see if we can help her about sending 
the poor man to the infirmary ; mamma 
is with John now; I begged her to 
speak to him ” 

*¢ A lot of good that will do! ”’ 

‘* Well — where are you going ?” 

‘¢ Round to the stables ;”’ and Willie 
Gordon put his gun on his shoulder, 
caught up his game, whistled to Kate, 
and strode off, frowning. Rose did not 
wonder that he gave her no sympathy, 
that he had not more to say ; poor fel- 
low, she knew that it was worse for him 
even than for her, for he could do noth- 
ing ; he, who was a man and hale and 
strong, had to stay there calmly on the 


Anything happened — 
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property that had always been the Gor- 
dons, and see the slow ruin creep over 
wood and village. Trees cut down and 
sold, land undrained and left a useless 
marsh, and the poor village a perfect 
fever-bed, raked at sudden intervals by 
disease and death. 

And he, a second son, could do 
nothing ! 

Willie Gordon was twenty-six, and as 
full of energy as a man of perfect con- 
stitution should be ; to live on at Foresk 
House from day to day, shooting, fish- 
ing, pottering round his little den in the 
garden, did not give occupation enough 
for Willie Gordon. And yet he could 
not leave Foresk on account of the 
delicacy of: his elder brother. 

His presence was chiefly of use to 
cheer his mother and sister ; they felt 
their burden less when Willie was there 
to share it, to talk about it, to speak 
hopefully now and then. 

But his position was a very difficult 
one, and he did not consider himsclf 
fitted for it;‘he was not a miracle of 
saintivy patience ; he was constantly 
irritated and chafed at the contempt he 
was obliged to feel for his brother. 

John had been twenty-four when he 
came to the title ; the flower of a par- 
ticularly fast set of men at Cambridge, 
his degree was a matter of small impor- 
tance to him, yet he got it within three 
months of his father’s death, and came 
home to Foresk to await the commence- 
ment of the shooting season. He was 
handsome, and, when everything fell 
out to please him, he was good-natured ; 
but he was also abnormally selfish, and 
incapable of the smallest sacrifice ; 
and, what was worst of all, imbued with 
i mean and sceptical view of human 
nature, which led him to suspect every 
one of interested motives, and believe 
nobody incorruptible, nobody  single- 
minded. In the springtime he left 
Foresk rather suddenly with the inten- 
tion of going abroad ; and facts which 
came to light after his departure fully 
explained its abruptness. 

Sir John went to Monaco, and’ none 
of the ‘pains and pleasures of gaming 
passed him by; from that point his 
career may bé imagined ; the descrip- 
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tion of its details could serve no pur- 
pose, and would be only painful. He 
was a young man of great personal 
attractions and irredeemably ignoble 
nature ; his. selfishness was phenom, 
enal, his vice little less ; he wrecked 
the fortunes of the family in six years 
of unbridled extravagatce, and he 
came home at the age of thirty to 
** settle down.”’ 

Yes, thought his mother, he is com- 
ing home ; these endless calls for money, 
of which she had heard vaguely from 
their solicitor, but of whose extent she 
had not the slightest idea, would cease ; 
perhaps it was to prepare her for the 
possibility of another Lady Gordon that 
he was coming, and at this notion: her 
heart felt lighter than it had done for 
many a day. 

Rose was glad to hear of her brother’s 
advent; only Willie, then a great, 
strong fellow of four-and-twenty, looked 
rather grave. 

Sir John came; he was five days 
making ihe journey between London 
and Scotland, and a telegram arrived 
on the day he was expected, to. say he 
was passing the night in town and 
would arrive at noon next day, 

Why was he pausing on the very 
threshold of his home ? 

Rose drove the phaeton to meet him 
on the lovely morning of his arrival, 
and was amazed to see him come out 
of the station leaning heavily on his 
servant’s arm. 

‘“‘Here you are! Well, I am glad. 
Why, John, you’ve had an accident, 
that’s why you stopped on the way. 
Ah!” 

** Nonsense ; nothing of the kind! 
Don’t make a fuss! Why have you 
brought that thing? Where do you 
expect me to sit in it ?”’ 

‘¢Tt’s such a lovely day, I thought 

Why, you’ll sit here ; or you can 
drive, if you care to ——”’ 

“Drive? Of course not! Well; I 
suppose I shall have to make. the best 
of it, as it’s all there is; help me up, 
Jeffreys.” 

‘It was quite a business to .get Sir 
John propped up with air-cushions in 
the front seat of the low pony-carriage, 
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and he complained bitterly of the 
roughness of ‘** these confounded Scotch 
roads.” 

‘It’s your own road,’ said Rose 
coolly, ‘and you can have it re-laid if 
you please.”’ And that was all she 
said. 

Lady Gordon was at the front door 
when they drove up; they had seen 
her handkerchief waving between cer- 
tain groups of trees in the avenue. 
This annoyed Sir John very much ; his 
mother would see his labored descent 
from the carriage, and he would have 
to'go through,the same scrutiny he had 
endured from Rose — only worse. 

It was very much the same thing, 
only that Lady Gordon caught sight of 
lhiis face, a face whose lines, color, and 
expression told one story with terrible 
plaitiness ; and the shock to her heart 
was such that not many words came. 

He had to submit to being kissed, 
wept over, and commiserated ; he had 
to hear, worst of all !—how soon the 
air of Foresk would set him up again — 
knowing all the while that he deserved 
no pity, that no air would ever set him 
up 

His brother came into the room. 

Sir John was by this time sunk in a 
library chair, his air-cushions deftly ar- 
ranged by Jeffreys, and a glass of sherry 
in his shaking hand. 

Willie, in leggings, big boots, and 
shooting-clothes made of home-woven 
‘ wools, stood and looked at the worn, 
ruined, old-young man who was his 
brother. Sir John was in tweeds; a 
travelling-suit of the most towny ap- 
pearance ; his face, which took a bluish- 
violet in the shadows, was in sharp 
contrast to the would-be morning-in- 
the-country air of his striped shirt ; his 
eyes, pale and sunken, strangely wors- 
ened in expression, strangely tragic in 
their indication of his character, met 
the clear, steady glance of his brother. 
A grave, long glance on Willie’s part. 

** Well, old man, and how are you ?”’ 
cried Sir John, with affected hearti- 

ness. 

“Oh, I’m all right!’ said Willie 
eurtly. ‘* Why didn’t you come on last 
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fit lately, and travelling tires me ; so I 
put up at the Forfochan Arms, a most 
confoundedly uncomfortable hole, and 
came on to-day.” 
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Sir.John laughed nervously, irritably, 


but with a simulation of amusement. 


‘** My dear fellow, let me explain for 
e third time! I haven’t been very 


Such was Sir John’s home-coming. 


Before he had been a week in the 


10use the truth came to Lady Gordon, 
irst about the money affairs, then about 
1er son’s health. 

He had three rooms arranged for his 


use, and he lived apart from his family, 


1aving his meals, such as they were, at 
xis own hours. He had ruined himself 


in every way, and was head over ears 
in debt. 


That had all been two years ago. 
Willie had since finished his college 


course and returned to Foresk; there 


was nothing else for him to do. 

He had stood by and seen his broth- 
er’s tempers ; known him when a few 
days’ health led him to believe that in 
time his constitution would be built up 
again and he be able to fare once more 
into that world which was the only 
place that never seemed to-weary him ; 
had seen him again when he crawled 
back to convalescence after an acute 
spell of illness, using his first free 
breath to curse his ‘‘luck.”? He had 
also stood by when racing-debts — for 
Sir John still followed with interest the 
fortunes of certain stables — had to be 
paid out of money which should cer- 
tainly have been applied to the improve- 
ment of the estate. 

And Willie had no power of his own ; 
he had to stay and see money calmly 
scattered when half the sum would have 
enabled Sir John to do his duty as a 
proprietor and care for the well-being 
of his tenants ; and he could say noth- 
ing — nothing, at least, that was listened 
to; and he could do nothing, nothing 
of any practical value; and he could 
earn nothing on his ‘own account. 
There never was a young fellow in 
more irksome circumstances than Willie 
Gordon. 





night ?” 


He had left his sister to go to the 
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stable, he said; on his way there he 
met an under-gardener and gave him 
his gun and game to take to the house ; 
then, his hands thrust deep in his pock- 
ets and Kate at his heels, he walked 
down one of the wood-paths, stepped 
over the wire-fencing that enclosed the 
immediate policies, and took his way 
towards the river. 

He could do no good at home ; there 
was an hour and a half till dinner-time, 
and another of those painful scenes 
with his mother or Rose was a thing to 
be avoided. 

It was as well to spare himself the 
useless chafing of it. He went on his 
way then, whistling more and more and 
frowning less. The path, little used 
save daily by two laborers whose homes 
lay in the direction he was going, led 
straight to the river whirling on its 
rock-laid way, and the hillslope was 
covered with nut-bushes, small oaks, 
larches, and silver birch ; the coloring 
was not so fine as it would be in three 
weeks’ time, but there was never a day 


in the year when these woods were not 
beautiful. 

Now and again, through the trees, 
Willie caught a glimpse of a house, and 
it seemed he knew the points from 
which these peeps were to be had, for 
he looked up and paused a little when- 


ever he came to one. It was a house 
that stood on a barish, raised table-land 
across the river; it was the manse of 
Ardlach, where lived Mr. Lockhart, the 
Free Church minister, and his wife and 
daughter. 

The Gordons were Roman Catholics, 
and they knew very little of the manse 
people. Rose and Aveline Lockhart 
knew each other by sight, but they had 
never spoken, and it had never occurred 
to them to be friendly ; their ways were 
separate, and the distinct effort it would 
have required to bring them together 
was never made by either.- Willie knew 
Miss Lockhart, and their acquaintance 
had come about in an informal way 
which took nothing from the pleasant- 
ness of it ; she had been walking in the 
woods when he was shooting, and an in- 
cident, trifling but sufficient, had arisen 
which brought them into conversation. 
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Aveline was a girl who would have 
been remarkable in any ballroom for 
the very uncommon charm of her ap- 
pearance — perhaps she gained a great 
deal by not being in a ballroom at all, 
but only in a wild Scotch wood all green 
with the first passion of springtime. 

Very often since then she and Willie 
Gordon had come across one another, 
and nearly always in that tract of wood- 
land between her home and the wild 
river. She liked to sit upon the bank 
and watch it raging at the base of some 
detached rock ; she liked it to roar at 
the very loudest; but, at the quieter 
parts, where yet was always the steady 
hum of its current, she could see the 
trout leap, and send her fresh voice 
echoing up the hillslopes in one or other 
of the sweet old ballads that she loved. 

Hers was too wholesome a nature 
ever to have found life dull at Ardlach ; 
but her friendship with Willie Gordon, 
a friendship of that kind that has a 
world of undeclared love just pent be- 
hind the lips or half acknowledged in 
the heart, added immeasurably to the 
happiness of her days. 

At the beginning of life, twenty soul- 
white years behind her, she was really 
to be loved; and Willie would have 
told her so, but many things hindered 
him: his life was too unsettled a thing 
to share with any girl; his home was 
not the place to bring a wife to; he 
could not marry in his brother’s life- 
time, and Sir John might linger on 
for years. No—he could not ask her 
for her love; and, in the inean time, 
this very humble young man comforted 
himself with the consideration that by 
never putting the question, he spared 
himself the pain of a possible refusal. 

He had her friendship, and he could 
love her as much as he pleased; or 
rather, he could not help loving her 
with all his strength, for that was the 
only way he could understand loving. 

And now he was at the brink of the 
impatient river. A hundred yards far- 
ther on he heard a voice singing, Ave- 
line’s voice; he had heard the song 
before surely, but never before from 
her. 

He went near enough to catch the 
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words, and the sound of the river cov- 
ered his footsteps : — 

Willie’s fair, and Willie’s rare, 

And Willie’s wondrous bonnie ! 
She was sitting on a mossy bank, with 
her back against a silver birch, all her 
fair hair raying out from her head the 
color of pale starshine, her face wearing | 
a strange expression as she sang ; her 
eyes looking straight across the river 
and a smile in them — yes, certainly a | 
smile. 

Now, how did that song go on ? 

Willie had heard Rose sing it — Rose, 
who sang sweetly enough, 
Aveline. 

He leaned against a tree, gave a re- 
straining word to Kate, and thought | 
steadily. 

Aveline hummed the tune right | 
through again, leaning over towards 
the ground and seeming to collect some- 
thing with her hands, mosses perhaps. 

Suddenly a real, deep blush came in 
Willie’s face and mounted well among 
his hair; a half-laugh 
after all, anything so common as a 
laugh, seemed to well up from his very 
heart. His hand went up to his fore- 
head absently, and his eyes darkened 
with so warm a glow that he could not | 
see the world about him, but only an- 
other world that few can hope to see. 

He forgot Kate, but she followed him 
when he turned and went slowly back | 
had come. 
had remembered the words 
and they had told him 


as he 
He 

that song, 

secret. 


of | 
a 


CHAPTER II. 

JOHN GORDON was lying back in his 
complicated invalid chair, to which 
appliances 
iously fitted ; he was smoking a very 
small cream-colored cigarette ; beside 
him, on one of the shelves attached to 
the chair, was a box of the same kind, 
aromatic, Russian, dainty in the ex- 
treme; and a tall tumbler of some 
sparkling stuff, neither more nor less 
than the light, very dry champagne 
which was chiefly instrumental in keep- 
ing him in life, was within comfortable 
reach of his hand. 


but not like | 


that was not, | 


of every kind were ingen- | 
D> 
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Jeffreys was reading aloud from the 
columns of a pink paper; perhaps he 
did not read well, and Sir John may or 
may not have been interested ; at any 
rate, he lay back with his eyes closed, 
and the veins in his thin lids were very 
blue and distinct ; he only opened his 
|eyes when he felt for the tumbler, and 
| they came as a surprise in his pale 
\saffron face, for they were a light, 
limpid sort of blue. His moustache 
jwae very even upon his thin, much- 
curved lip, and, like his hair, was nearly 
black ; his nose, high and fine, a per- 
fect aquiline, was too delicately cut for 
a man’s. His hands, one of his vani- 
‘ties, were too taper and pointed to be 
| honest or useful ; the veins came clearly 
| through their transparent olive pallor, 
| and had that light blue color that was 
‘in his eyes. Sir John’s was a really 
| ‘remarkable face, having indeed a great 
deal of beauty, especially in the model- 
ling of the features ; but it was as strik- 
|ingly unpleasant as it was strikingly 
handsome. 

A face never to be trusted, 
bepress no good might be hoped. 

** Read that over again, Jeffreys. I 
\didn’t catch it ; you’ve such a con- 
founded habit of mumbling,” he said, 
‘in his thin, refined, str angely musical 
voice. 

‘His sire was the great Galopin, and 
ihe has many of the qualities of this 
| famous stayer ; I heartily congratulate 
‘the Duke of on his purchase ; he 
should be a decided advantage to the 
Kingsclere stables, and I understand 
he is to be sent down at once ;”’ the 
servant duly repeated; and a knock 
vame to the door just as he concluded 
the passage. 

** Now, who on earth is this ?”’ mur- 
mured Sir John fretfully as the door 
opened, and not even raising his eyes 
to look. 

“cc Mr. 





| from 


William, sir,” 


said Jeffreys, 
and got out of his chair and waited 
with the paper in his hand. 

**T must beg of you not to distress 
}me with any trivial matters,” Sir John 
began as his brother came into the 


room. ‘If you will chat peaceably, or 
have a hand at écarté or something of 
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that kind ; but otherwise —I have only 
just begun to recover from an attack 
from Rose, and I’m not prepared to en- 
dure a further edition.”’ 

‘““Tf you mean an appeal to you on 
behalf of any one, you needn’t alarm 
yourself,’”’ said Willie dryly. ‘ I know 
your feelings on the subject so thor- 
oughly ——” 

** Now this is what I simply cannot 
stand!” whined Sir John, turning his 
head to and fro on the cushions, as 
though in great nervous stress. 

** Master was very upset before din- 
ner, sir, and he’ll have a worse night if 
he’s not calmed down,” Jeffreys whis- 
pered rapidly. 

‘*T have that letter of Thomson’s in 
my pocket; you promised you would 
look into the matter. That’s all I 


wanted to speak about,’”’ said Willie, 
looking over, from his post by the 
mantelpiece, from the servant to his 
brother : — 

** Jeffreys, I will call you when I 
leave Sir John.” 

Jeffreys vanished into another room, 


‘** Well, I don’t think I can bear any 
scolding,” said the baronet, with a little 
laugh ; “*and I am not in the humor 
for whining over the sufferings of per- 
fectly healthy, sound-conditioned peo- 
ple whose chief enjoyment is the hating 
ot their richer neighbors.”’ 

‘** We may as well leave that alone in 
the mean time ; we aren’t very likely 
to agree upon it. Here is Thomson’s 
letter.” 

‘* Don’t read it; I cannot stand their 
phraseology ! What is his answer ? ”’ 

‘It cannot be done ; the money be- 
longs to me and to Rose at our moth- 
er’s death, and neither you nor I can 
touch a farthing of it, with or without 
her consent.”’ 

‘I cannot believe that Thomson has 
come to such an insane conclusion ! ”’ 
Sir John broke out violently. 

‘““ Well, here it is in black and white. 
I told you that you could not possibly 
get the money, and it turns out that I 
am just as powerless; her ladyship 
cannot get it herself.” 

“There is just this about 
You must go to Edinburgh 


it, then. 
and see 


‘keenest nature. 
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Thomson yourself ; I would have him 
here, but his last visit was a trial of the 
You must tell him the 
affair point by point. I should be glad 
if you put yourself out of the question 
also’? —Sir John’s ready sneer came 
into play—‘‘and represent matters 
from my point of view ; the money is 
certainly more yours than mine, but 
you can repay yourself out of the estate 
later. I cannot last more than a year ; 
Herries said as much this morning ; 
and though he no more understands me 
than that fool Hutchinson did, he isn’t 
so far out this time !”’ 

Willie frowned and moved his feet 
upon the rug. 

‘Then you wish me to go to Edin- 
burgh “ 

** And explain the real urgency of the 
matter — nothing else. To-morrow ?”’ 

‘*If you give me a cheque, I suppose 
sO; no, not to-morrow ; next day.” 

‘Very well then; now 
God, what’s that ?” 

The sudden cry brought Jeffreys on 
the scene at once. 

‘¢ Something touched my hand! ”’ Sir 
John went on in high nervous alarm. 

‘It’s Kate! She followed me into 
the room, I suppose,”’ Willie explained, 
with his eye upon the spaniel, whose 
icy nose thrust, with overweening confi- 


My 


idence, into Sir John’s moist, delicate 


hand, was the cause of excitement. 

‘“*Kick the brute out at once!” 
shouted Sir John, with an oath. ‘* How 
can you be so inconsiderate as to bring 
it when you know the state of my 
head ?”’ 

‘*Sorry you were startled,” Willie 
said quickly. ‘‘I left her with Rose ; 
but she always sneaks about at my 
heels. I will say good-night, as that 
business is settled; you can let me 
know if you have any other commis- 
sions.”’ 

He left Sir John deep in his tumbler 
of champagne, and strolled out upon 
the lawn, filling his pipe and talking to 
Kate as he went. 

A few minutes later he tapped on 
the drawing-room window. 

Rose was sitting with her mother, 
and came at once to speak tohim. He 
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was leaning up against the stone sill, 
his thin black coat open, his hands in 
his pockets, and his fine face lit with 
an unconscious smile. He had asked 
her for her Scotch song-book, and she 
brought it him. 

“What do you want it for?” she 
said, still holding it, and prepared to 
look up anything he named. 

“*Give it here a moment. I want to 
see the second verse of a song I know ; 
I think it’s in this.”? And he strolled 
away with the book, and flung himself 
on the damp garden seat while he 
turned up the index. He came on it at 
once ; the ardent Kate leaped up be- 
side him and pushed her fat body close 
up to his‘arm ; when he had turned up 
the page, he put an arm round her, and 
they appeared to read the verses to- 
gether. 

The smile on his face deepened and 
widened ; he read slowly, taking in the 
sweetness of the lines, turning over 
the thought they brought him, half 
saying the words with his lips, and then 
staring across the lawn to where the 


twilight stole slowly from among the 
dark masses of the yews that were 


ranged at the foot. 
hidden there all day. 

He was almost sure now that Aveline 
loved him ; all the annoyances of his 
daily life seemed to fall off from him 
in the presence of that assurance. By 
and by his mother called to him to come 
in out of the damp ; and he knocked 
his pipe out on the seat, pushed Kate 
down, and went into the house more 
refreshed and invigorated than if he 
had drunk from Sir John’s big tumbler. 

He was very bright and gay that 
evening, and even sang for them, a 
thing he could rarely be induced to do ; 
he told his mother he was starting for 
Edinburgh in two days’ time; and 
when she kissed him before going up 
to her room, she patted his big shoulder 
and said ‘‘ My brave son,’ in a voice 
that affected him very deeply. 

He stood a long time at his window 
thinking ; a sense of that friendliness a 
summer night has always had for lovers 
was present with him, and helped him 
to look boldly up to the stars’ bright 


The twilight had 
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faces with his happiness all lettered in 
his eyes. He had suffered a great many 
hard, sore things, and he was going to 
forget it all in the love that was wait- 
ing for him! He had only to stretch 
out his hand for it, and, in his joy and 
triumph, he was very humble though 
very proud. 

Kate rubbing against his knees awoke 
him from his dreaming, and she re- 
minded him he had not spread the rug 
upon which she slept. 

Next afternoon he left Rose packing 
his portmanteau and went off whistling 
to the banks of the Erne. 

He found Aveline sitting in a patch 
of shade where the water was quieter ; 
he had known that he should find her. 

She had been singing, reading, 
dreaming. Her choice of books was 
not great, and it included no novels 
or story-books whatsoever. She had 
‘¢ Aurora Leigh ;” a Longfellow ; and 
a volume or two of Greek philosophy, 
as personal friends. A little worn copy 
of the ** Antigone ’’ was often her hand- 
book for a week at atime, and all these 
she knew and recurred to often and 
often. Where she did not fully grasp 
the meaning of the words, her fluent 
fancy skimmed above them in the swal- 
low-flight that is so natural to a pictur- 
esque mind, and often superimposed a 
meaning all her own. 

Best of all, she knew the ballads of 
her country ; and the old, old love- 
songs that gave Burns his inspiration 
were familiar to her and often on her 
lips ; music was unconscious with her ; 
her clear, tender voice bent to the sim- 
ple old airs like some silver birch sap- 
ling to the summer winds, and she 
could not have told you what she was 
singing. 

The book beside her was sunk in the 
green of the mosses ; she was looking 
over to the opposite bank, where a light 
wood-breath came through the tree 
trunks and bent the few late scabious 
blooms that still shone a soft pinkish 
purple, though their season was past. 
There’s many things that come and gae, 

Just kent, and just forgotten, 

And the flowers that busk a bonnie brae, 

Gin anither year, lie rotten ! 
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It was a bit of that sad-sweet song, 
“Tt’s Dowie in the hint o’ Hairst.” 
She had sung it through, and she had 
just come to that verse when Willie 
Gordon appeared upon the path ; ah, 
with Aveline it was all yet to be 
‘‘ kent ;”? she was far, very far from 
understanding that the same flowers do 
not bloom next year. Flowers of the 
same kind in the same places, yes ; but, 
not the same flowers. These were not 
thoughts for her ; a flower herself, who 
was so ready to bloom ; whose dog-rose 
blushes flaunted flag-like in her cheeks 
as the twigs crashed for Willie’s coming. 

Kate bounded in advance and got her 
greeting, then came the look between 
the two pairs of eyes ; no hand-shake, of 
course, at these informal meetings. 

‘You still come to your favorite 
haunt?” Willie said, when he had 
seated himself on the big, grey boulder 
whose scanty mosses he had flattened 
many times. 

** Yes, lam so certain of being quite 
alone ; no one ever comes here.” 

‘¢ Except me.”’ 

‘*And you don’t always; the other 
night I was here and you appeared, and 
— you didn’t — disturb me.”’ 

‘You were singing, and I _ 

“Oh, I didn’t mean that you ought 
to have come ; I meant that even you 
do not disturb me always.”’ 

‘*¢ But you know that I like to come ? ”’ 
said Willie quietly, and searched her 
face with his frank eyes. ‘I am going 
to Edinburgh to-morrow,” he added 
abruptly, as she made no response to 
his tentative advance. 

“Yes? For very long ?”’ 

“IT don’t know how long ; 
perhaps.” 

“Oh! Not longer?” in a voice 
whose relief was unmistakable. 

“‘T cannot tell. If I had my own 
way, I would go away for months, 
years —and do something or other.”’ 

‘* You do not like being here ?” she 
asked, surprised at his face and em- 
phasis. 

“This sort of life is not full enough 
for me ; I have nothing to do ; a great, 
hulking fellow like me shouldn’t eat his 
head off!” 


ten days 
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Her eyes roved over him, his face, 
his shoulders, his whole figure, with a 
sort of new shyness thrown over her 
simplicity of manner ; he was conscious 
of it, and yet he could not catch her 
eye. 

** No ; you could work very hard, I’m 
sure,”’ was all she said, and she paused 
long before she said it, having the un- 
readiness of a transparent soul at fling- 
ing some slight, appropriate phrase in 
front of the deeper thought she could 
not do other than conceal. 

“Tf I were going out into the world 
to-morrow, as I wish to God I were go- 
ing ’’ — Willie began very gravely — ‘“‘ I 
should ask you to wish me well, and to 
think of me sometimes ; I should ask 
you, perhaps, to come here and think of 
me — think of me as if I were some one 
you loved and cared to watch over.”’ 

Aveiine dropped her clear eyes, and 
looked at the long flower-colored hands 
lying idly between her knees ; she could 
quite well hear each soft breath she 
drew ; she could hear the needles drop- 
ping from the pines some yards away 
—even above the river’s waters. He 
was looking at her all the time as he 
had never looked at her before ; but she 
was too startled and surprised to know 
this. 

In raising her head with a nervous 
gesture to break the strange spell that 
was falling on her, this glance clashed 
warmly with her own. Her cheeks de- 
fied the dog-rose now. 

‘¢ Would you do it, do you think ?’” 
he said at last. And she had no an- 
swer to give him at all. 

‘¢But I need not bother you to tell 
me,’’? he went on in a different tone. 
‘*T am no more free to go out into the 
world and work than I am free to’? — 
it seemed he hesitated for a moment or 
two, then, in a lower voice continued 
— ‘than Iam free to ask you for your 
thoughts or your love — because I am 
not my own master, because I have no 
life of my own.”’ 

Such a silence fell on them both as 
only the woodlands can compass, a 
silence full of long, soothing murmurs, 
a silence made up of thousands of live, 
nameless sounds. 
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A certain color had flowed to the 
long hands that lay on her knees, and 
all Aveline’s thought and sense seemed 
suspended, breathless in the face of a 
new sensation that was partly pleasure, 
but so much, oh, so much more pain. 

But Willie spoke. ‘Sing to me, will 
you?” he said suddenly, and some 
emotion made his voice unusual. “ Sing 
something.”’ 

** It’s dowie in the hint o’ hairst, 

At the wa’gang o’ the swallow, 

When the wind grows cauld and the burns 
grow bauld, 

And the woods are hingin’ yellow.” 

‘* Not that one,’’? he said, smiling, 
and laying for a second his hands on 
her knee. ‘I love that one, but it’s 
too sad ; sing me the one about ‘ Yar- 
row !?? 

She turned her eyes to him full of a 
startled sort of terror. ‘‘ That’s a sad 
one too,” she said. ‘ You know it 
goes : ‘She found him drowned in Yar- 
row.’ They are all sad, they Lut 
I’m afraid I must be going home now.” 


She got up, and he picked up her} 


book for her. 
“ Really.” 


He stood up too ; looking 
so big, so wondrous bonnie, that her 
heart misgave her more and more. 


“Yes, I really must hurry. Good- 
bye !*’ She held out her hand, and 
when he clasped it, a horrid sort of fear 
fell upon her; she was parting with 
him; this was the end of her chance 
of speaking to him or he to her, and 
there would be long to wait for another. 
A vivid light flamed into her face, and 
fear—and something else gave her 
courage. ‘And, Mr. Gordon,’ she 
began hurriedly, while the red glowed 
to the curls that rayed out from her 
head, ** even though you are not going 
away for long years, I—I shall be 
thinking of you sometimes as I sit 
here. Do you think it matters? —I 
mean, I don’t think it matters whether 
one is free or not free, one likes to be 
thought of kindly all the same ; at least, 
I should ‘a 

She was dreadfully frightened and 
ashamed as she stood there trying to be 
true to herself, but to him she seemed 
only divine. 
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*‘ You would like to know you had 
some one’s kind thoughts, even if ——”’ 

It seemed that either she gave them 
or he took her hands, then —— 

‘*Give me your kind thoughts, Ave- 
line! Give me all that you can with- 
out my having to ask for it, because I 
may not ask as yet. I want a great 
deal! And sing the little song about 
‘ Willie’ sometimes, even though she 
did find him drowned in Yarrow ; you 
know the one Imean? There is none 
that suits your voice so well.’’ He was 
smiling, but there was a triumph as 
well as an entreaty in his eyes. ‘ At 
least —I think so! 

Willie’s fair and Willie’s rare ! 

And Willie’s wondrous bonnie, 

And Willie’s hecht to marry me, 

Gin e’er he marries ony !”’ 
He sang.the quaint old words to her in 
his rich Scottish voice, the voice that, 
when it is tender, is more tender than 
any other ; and he would look at her, 
right into her eyes, and there was no 
place to hide her face, because her 
hands were tight in his, and so she had 
to hide it on his shoulder. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
ST. VINCENT. 

LET us set our faces to the south- 
west, towards the islands which link 
together the two Americas. It is the 
course, roughly speaking, on which 
Columbus went; some flash of his he- 
roic temper seems still to illuminate 
these ocean paths. We leave behind 
us the Azores, great pillars of rock, 
once deemed earth’s farthest bound ; 


;and now the sea-birds, which have fol- 


lowed us from Europe, fly backwards ; 
they dare not face the two thousand 
miles of landless waters over which we 
are speeding. The track on which we 
are set is one not much frequented by 
ships, even to-day ; sky and sea spread 
for the most part solitary around, be- 
neath, and above us. How wonderful, 
how various, in spite of the unchange- 
ableness of their substantial character, 
is either ! 

Mighty is the ocean; but mightier 
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are the heavenly orbs above us, and it 
is these which will convey most sense 
of novelty to the inhabitant of the 
northern temperate zone, when he voy- 
ages southward. Day by day the Pole- 
star sinks ; the Great Bear, dipping his 
tail beneath the waves, belies old Ho- 
mer’s verse, when. he sings how “ this 
alone of the constellations is without 
share in the baths of ocean ;’’ Orion 
und Sirius mount to an unwonted height 
in the zenith. Meanwhile strangers 
soar into view : Canopus, only less bril- 
liant than Sirius ; the Southern Cross 
follows, and the bright Centaur, whose 
chief star is nearest of all the remoter 
heavenly bodies to our solar system. 
Or perhaps the full moon stands in the 
top of the sky ; you never saw her there 
in England, and it does not at first 
occur to you to crane your neck up- 
wards and look for her there ; the mys- 
terious mellow light, which floods the 
air and sparkles on the waves, suits 
well with the warmer breezes, and you 
accept it without inquiring whence it 
comes. 

But more than either moon or stars 
does the sunrise blend the inmost being 
of heaven and earth. You have left 
your berth at five o’clock, while it is 
yet night, and are pacing the deck. 
The stars are burning still, — quite 
different from the stars of the evening 
before, for the heavens have revolved 
through one-third of their circuit ; a 
faint glow glimmers on the eastern 
verge. Above that glow shines the 
planet Mercury, whom the fogs and 
smoke of England generally hide from 
our view ; we can understand now why 
the Greeks named him the herald of 
the gods. But presently pink and 
green streamers shoot up from some 
point below the horizon ; the clouds are 
edged with gold and crimson; then 
suddenly a great yellow ball thrusts its 
rim up. Perhaps a wave, even now, 
will dash upwards, and hide it again ; 
but it ascends,—and now, is this a 
yellow ball, or not rather a marvellous 
supernatural being, standing tiptoe on 
the waves? But in a minute he be- 
comes too bright for the eye to rest on 
him. 
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Such a spectacle is no unworthy 


prelude to those islands of the sun, 


those flashing jewels which lie like a 
necklace round the Caribbean Sea ; 
wherein the rainfall indeed is many 
times the rainfall of England (saving at 
our dear Cumberland and Westmore- 
land lakes), but somehow or other the 
rainfall does not mean absence of sun- 
light ; for lo! the floodgates of heaven 
are opened, torrents descend ‘out of the 
sky, and yet a gleam of light is over it 
all, and in an-hour all is clear again, 
and even the roads and by-paths have 
no pools of water or quagmires of mud, 
for all the moisture has been absorbed 
into the porous soil and into the thirst- 
ing and all-pervading vegetation. 

It is of one only of these islands that 
I write now —St. Vincent. Where all 


are beautiful, to what purpose would it 
be to attempt a comparison between 
this and others? Let it be described 
for itself alone. 

You may reach it, generaily, on the 
thirteenth morning after leaving South- 


ampton, having touched at Barbados 
on the way, and changed vessels there. 
If you wish to see the island properly, 
you must have obtained introductions ; 
for hotels are certainly rare in it (though 
I am told that some are to be built). It 
was my guod fortune to have had an 
introduction to Captain Irwin Maling, 
the administrator, whose guest I was, 
and to whose kindness I owe nearly all 
my personal knowledge of the island. 
The view from Government House 
is one of those which, when you see, 
you wish for a painter to delineate and 
make perpetual. Immediately in front 
is the sloping garden, filled with bright 
tropical flowers and flowering shrubs — 
white stephanotis, and red coryleta, and 
purple bougainvillea, and, not less wel- 
come to an English eye, a bed of roses, 
and honeysuckle climbing up the house- 
wall ; a charming disorder, with noth- 
ing glaring or formal about it. Then, 
as the, ground sinks seawards, great for- 
ests and fruit-trees rise on the declivity, 
thick-foliaged mango and durable teak, 
and almond, whose fresh green leaves 
contrast with the sere red, and silk- 
cotton with vast, wedge-like roots ; but 
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all this does not interfere with the 
view of the little town on the beach 
below, nor of the blue bay enclosed by 
a horn-like promontory on the left, and 
a steeper fort-surmounted cliff on the 
right; while beyond the bay lies the 
open sea, backed by the picturesque 
outline of numerous islands, — Bequia, 
and Canonan, and Mayrean, and others 
fading into the dim distance. All this 
is the southern view ; on, the other side 
of the house begins the vast forest, 
which clambers over lofty peak and 
deep-hewn glen right away to the north- 
ern verge, where, twenty miles off, the 
island dips under the blue waves in 
view of the Pitons of St. Lucia. 

To the passing tourist St. Vincent 
brings to view only images of loveli- 
ness ; in its western portion, the loveli- 
ness of untamed nature ; while eastward, 
between mountains and sea, the sloping 
plain is emerald green with sugarcane, 
or more soberly tinted, here and there, 
with patches of arrowroot and cassava. 
But besides the mere loveliness of it, 
other and deeper thoughts must inter- 
mingle. Here, on the smallest scale, it 
is true, but not less really than in the 
great continent of Africa, the most 
difficult race problem of the world is 
encountered, — the relation between the 
white man and the negro. It is en- 
countered, too, under some special 
advantages. The British Empire se- 
cures peace to those who live under its 
sway ; the very smallness of the island 
is a guarantee that the phenomena will 
be easily observable, and not transitory ; 
there is none of that bitter feeling, on 
the side of either white or black, which 
besets the negro question in the United 
States. If any one desires to know 
what the negro really is, when deprived 
alike of the temptations to war and to 
sedition, where is there a better field 
than here ? unless, indeed, in the neigh- 
boring islands of Grenada to the south, 
or Barbados to the east. Grenada is 
distinguished by having a considerable 
number of negro peasant proprietors, 
quiet and prosperous; this is due to 
the prevalence of cocoa cultivation. 
Where sugar is the main crop, peasant 
proprietorship is impossible ; there are 
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none either in Barbados or in St. Vin- 
cent. But the Barbadian negro has 
always been specially attached to his. 
own island, and even if he emigrates, 
will (it is said) frequently return to it ; 
and the presence of a comparatively 
large body of whites, of English de- 
scent, ensures a knowledge of facts, 
which in the wilder and more thinly 
inhabited islands is harder to obtain. 
In St. Vincent there are but a few 
hundreds of the governing race; of 
other Europeans there are two or three 
thousand Portuguese, imported as labor- 
‘ers, but who, having raised themselves. 
above that condition, are in general 
small shopkeepers, and live quietly, 
keeping themselves to themselves. 
Then there are the forty-five thousand 
or more negroes ; a sprinkling of coo- 
lies ; and, lastly, a few hundreds of that. 
unfortunate people, the Caribs. 

Is it possible to repress a feeling of 
regret, however unpractical in regard 
of the world’s visible courses, for the 
extirpation of a warlike and spirited 
race that once roamed over these fair 
islands in undisputed mastery ? Skilled 
in sea matters, too, they were, as the 
scanty remnant of their descendants 
prove to us even to-day ; for none so 
readily as the Caribs will plunge into. 
the raging surf for the landing of boats: 
and cargoes ; some say that they too, 
like their forefathers, will meet the 
shark in single combat, and, diving be- 
neath him, slay him by a stroke from 
below. St. Vincent was one of the 
islands where they remained the long- 
est. Near Calliaqua (how musical are 
these names !), in the south-east corner 
of the island, is an islet close adjoining 
the coast; and thereby hangs a tale. 
In the days of Carib supremacy, Gov- 
ernor Young, holding his little corner 
of the island at Kingstown, entertained 
the Carib chief and his nobles in solemn 
assembly. The governor was splen- 
didly attired in his robe of office ; the 
Carib — well, he despised clothes per 
se, but for bright colors he had an insa- 
tiable longing, and this garment sur- 
passed all that his imagination had ever 
pictured to him of brilliancy. On the 
second day he could no longer contain 
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himself ; and besides, had he not had 
an intimation from the supernatural 
world, portending success ? ** Brother,”’ 
he said to the governor, with that cour- 
tesy which distinguished these children 
of nature, ‘‘ I had a dream last night.”’ 
‘What was it, brother?” replied the 
governor. “I dreamed that you took 
that garment off your shoulders and 
presented it to me.’? The governor 
was well aware of the religious impres- 
siveness of dreams to the Carib mind ; 
and when the chief departed, he carried 
away the coveted robe with him. Afew 
months afterwards, Governor Young 
returned the visit ; the Carib appeared 
in his acquired splendors, proud and 
happy; but the governor, before he 
departed, intimated that he too had a 
communication to make of the super- 
natural order. ‘‘ Brother,’’ he said, ‘ I 
too have had a dream.” ‘ What is 
it?’’ was the apprehensive reply. “I 
dreamed that you gave me that rocky 
islet off the coast hard by.’? The Carib 
could but say that he would comply 
with an intimation so authorized. The 


islet was of no apparent importance, 
but when a few guns had been mounted 


on it, it commanded a long range 
of coast, hitherto undisputedly Carib. 
+» Ah, brother, brother,”’ said the chief, 
when he and the governor next met, ‘ I 
pray, dream no more dreams ! ” 

Two hundred years ago the Caribs 
were, to all intents and purposes, the 
lords of St. Vincent; a hundred and 
fifty years ago they still constituted the 
large majority of the population. Even 
a hundred years ago, thousands of them 
were counted among the inhabitants 
of the island. Then, in an unlucky 
moment, they were caught (like the 
Haytians) by the revolutionary fever, 
and joined the French in their war 
with us. Terrible, for the space of 
some twenty months, was the fighting, 
and still there are traces of it ; cannon 
balls are dug up from the peaceful 
fields, or a cannon mouth will project, 
ominously but harmlessly, out of mother 
earth, and walls have the imprint of 
rude assault still upon them. Aber- 
cromby brought that contest to a close. 
The cliff is still shown on the leeward 
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coast from which, after their last 


defeat, numbers of the Caribs flung 


themselves into the sea. The rest sur- 
rendered ; and, to the number of more 
than five thousand, were transported to 
the island of Ruatan, fifteen hundred 
miles to the west, near Honduras. 
There seems no reason why a race 
which could flourish in one tropical 
island should not flourish in another, 
however remote in longitude. But 
local knowledge is clearly a point of 
much importance, both to man and 
beast. The harmless black snake-: of 
St. Vincent, which on its own ground 
destroys the poisonous fer de lance, 
cannot maintain itself in St. Lucia, the 
enemy’s quarters. The Caribs, it is 
believed, have all died away in Ruatan. 
Only two or three hundred, who after 
the war had hidden themselves in in- 
accessible glens, emerged after eight 
years’ retirement, were pardoned, and 
received a small grant of land, which 
they still retain, near the northern ex- 
tremity of St. Vincent. And now, in 
all the West Indies, this handful in St. 
Vincent, and a like number or a little 
more in Dominica, are all that remain 
of that widespread tribe, who, when 
Columbus first sailed past these shores, 
were the sole owners of the Lesser 
Antilles. 

But, after all, it is the outward look 
of St. Vincent of which I would en- 
deavor to convey an impression to my 
readers. If I describe my ascent of 
the most southern, and also of the most 
northern, mountain in the island— 
Mount St. Andrew and the Souffritre 
—and what was to be seen in the as- 
cent and descent of either, this will 
give a very fair idea of the whole. The 
Souffritre holds the place of honor, 
being over four thousand feet high ; 
Mount St. Andrew is called twenty-five 
hundred feet, but my impression is that 
it may be a little more. 

As Fairfield extends its branching 
arms over Rydal, so does Mount St. 
Andrew over Kingstown — but with a 
difference. This difference does not 
lie chiefly in the fact that the ridges of 
the tropical mountain are narrower and 
more knobby than those of its rival, 
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though in fact they are so; but in this, 
that whereas Fairfield is bare for the 
whole upper half of its stature, every 
slope, every spur, every rocky pinnacle 
and precipice of Mount St. Andrew is 
covered with dense tropical forest. At 
least this was the look of things ; but 
being credibly told that there was a little 
bare piece at the top, 1 conceived that 
a view over the whole range might be 
attained therefrom, and resolved to ex- 
plore. Accordingly, on April 5, 1890, 
having made some preliminary investi- 
gation before breakfast, I set out for 
the climb at twenty minutes to eleven, 
an hour at. which the very idea of walk- 
ing will make every true West Indian 
shudder. Every white West Indian, be 
it well understood ; for lo! as I sur- 
mount the first spur of the hills, here 
come the negro population streaming 
in, bound for the market at Kingstown 
—the women carrying huge baskets on 
their heads, filled to the brim with plan- 
tains and bananas, yams and _ bread- 
fruit, and I know not what else ; the 


men carrying nothing, or at most a cut- 


lass and some small article. An un- 
equal division of labor between the 
sexes, you will say? It is so. But 
meanwhile, regard the picturesqueness 
of the scene. The road winds in and 
out, following the curves of the hill- 
side ; the cottages are planted along 
the wayside, each under the shadow of 
its banana or its cocoanut-palm ; here 
and there comes a denser piece of 
shade, caused by mango-tree or tama- 
rind. Five hundred feet below me is 
the blue sea; overhead is the blazing 
sun, against which with more or less 
success I have raised the protection of 
an umbrella. The first thought that 
occurs to me is, ** How African!” for 
all whom I meet are of the negro race 
pure and simple ; there are no mulat- 
tos. But the next thought is, ‘‘ How 
civilized!’ The negro may have the 
wild man hidden in his breast — we all 
have a little of it, and it even has some 
kinship with that spark of native fire 
which we name originality ; but clearly 
he fits here into the economical struc- 
ture-of society, and is an adherent of 
the great school which bids us buy and 
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sel. If we ask too closely after his 
spiritual part, he might ask some of us 
awkward questions of the same kind. 
Let it be enough that his cutlass, though 
it looks formidable, is meant for peace- 
ful and not for warlike purposes. 

‘But this overburdening of the 
weaker sex, is not this a token of say- 
agery ?”’ It must be admitted that it 
is so; but are such tokens unknown in 
Europe ? I have seen women in Swit- 
zerland bent double by the long carry- 
ing of burdens on their backs. A negro 
woman, on the contrary, is actually 
improved in deportment by her method 
of carrying her burden. Whatever it 
be that she places on the top of her 
head — whether it be a hundredweight 
of sugarcanes, or a tray full of crockery 
and glass, or a plain bottle stuck on 
end—it is very seldom that she will 
need to steady it with her hand ; long 
practice, perhaps also an innate dex- 
terity, enables her to march away up- 
right as one of the statues of the 
Caryatides. Hence it is that a negress, 
when engaged in her ordinary occupa- 
tions, is rarely an unpleasing sight, 
whatever her plainness of feature. 
Whether the external pressure on the 
head is favorable to the intellectual 
development within is a different ques- 
tion ; but a certain openness and friend- 
liness of manner is naturally associated 
with the stately mode of carriage, as I 
experienced more than once on the day 
of which I am speaking. Taking my 
stroll in the early morning, I had passed 
three women talking with a vehemence 
which seemed to indicate a quarrel. 
Beyond doubt something was being 
discussed which gave occasion for the 
grandiloquence characteristic of the 
race. ‘* There’s a God in heaven,” one 
of them said solemnly, and raised her 
hand. However, I could not make out 
the subject. Returning in about twenty 
minutes, I found them still in dispute, 
and stopped to listen ; but they also 
stopped, and grinned, not ill-naturedly. 
“*We’re not quarlling, sar, we’re only 
tarking,’’ the most majestic of the 
sibyls remarked, and I passed on. 

To return. At midday, after a four- 
mile walk, having followed a glen of 
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tree-fern and wild eddoe, along which 
a pretty stream ran, I met an old ne- 
gress, the last of those going to market. 
‘“‘TIs this the way to Mount St. An- 
drew ?”? I said. ‘‘ No; you’re a mile 
out of the way; come back and I'll 
show you.’’ She certainly was loqua- 
cious. ‘* Very cold climate this ; cold- 
est climate in all the island.” The 
thermometer must have been at least 
80° in the shade, and I was perspiring 
at every pore. ‘There, do you see 
this tree? that is aloes bark; pound 
the bark up in water and drink it, and 
it will cure any pain you have. I have 
pains ; it is labor going to market six 
miles and back.” On her putting me 
in the right way, I gave her sixpence, 
whereupon her gratitude was great. 
‘“*You have come to see the island; 
there is a watchman here who will show 
you the way up Mount St. Andrew; I 
will bring him to you.’”’ She led me up 
toa hut on the mountain-side, scream- 
ing ‘* Watchman!” at the top of her 
voice all the way as she went. I was, 


on the whole, rather glad when he did 
not appear, for though the mountain- 
side beyond the hut was tremendously 
tangled, and like a wall for steepness, it 
is much pleasanter to find one’s own 


way, if one can manage to de so. She 
pointed out other fruit-trees, which 
were very abundant hereabouts — nut- 
meg and clove and lemon and cinna- 
mon —picked two lemons for me (and 
very refreshing their juice was, when 
mixed with some bananas and sapo- 
dillas that I was carrying for my lunch), 
gathered some castor-oil seeds, as she 
told me, and put them into a bag; 
showed me my way up to the point 
where the denser wood began, and then 
turned down the hillside again. 

Very hot was the climb up that final 
cliff, the best part of a thousand feet, I 
should say ; tree-fern gave little pro- 
tection against the vertical sun, and 
very dubious, sometimes, was the path 
(if path it might be called) through 
the thick jungle. Presently, however, 
the slope became gentler, trees took the 
place of tree-fern ; and as I lay on the 
ground, the most: brilliant humming- 
bird I ever saw (outside of a stuffed 
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collection) hovered about two yards 


from me, with gleaming blue breast, 


and that extraordinarily rapid vibration 
of the wings whence the bird gets its 
name. Not more than a few minutes 
later sweet sound took the place of 
lovely sight. Out of the depth of the 
wootled ravine some unseen bird sent 
out its note —a cadence of seven notes 
rather — repeated over and over again, 
never varying, but most penetrating, 
powerful, and melodious. If I write 
down what I[ imagine the cadence to 
have been, I shall most certainly be 
wrong; perhaps I may be very far 


5? 
astray, but this is how I imagine it : — 








In whatever degree this may represent 
the fact, the song, breaking the still- 
ness of the summer noon, was one of 
the most peculiarly romantic effects I 
ever experienced, and seemed to belong 
to a more poetical earth than that 
which we know in daily life. I have 
heard it conjectured that the bird was 
the mountain oriole ; but on the island 
itself it is known simply as the Souf- 
fritre bird, from its frequency on that 
mountain, where indeed I heard it again 
afterwards. 

And I may say here that the birds of 
St. Vincent, though I believe the spe- 
cies are not numerous, are of singular 
grace of movement and picturesque 
character, always excepting the ugly 
but useful tickbirds, which free the 
sheep from their insect plagues. The 
large, strong-winged hawks seen so 
often hovering over the woodlands ; 
the mocking-birds, whose cheerful notes 
sound in the early morning ; the wood- 
doves, with their familiar coo ; the rare 
bluebirds, with their glowing plumage ; 
swallows of a different species from our 
English ones, but not wholly. dissim- 
ilar; and a curious kind of: seagull, 
with a single long white feather pro- 
jecting out of its tail, so thin that at 
first one mistakes it for a wisp of straw 
caught up accidentally, — these are 
among the most noticeable. But I am 
digressing. 
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I reached the summit of Mount St. 
Andrew ; two paces took me across its 
culminating ridge, and to the brink of 
its northern precipice. Above my head 
the forest boughs waved ; at my feet 
the rock fell sheer; but from every 
fissure of it some tree started, whose 
boughs veiled the giddy depth below. 
Moving along the crest (the total length 
of which was perhaps one hundred 
yards), I came upon the barer plot of 
ground that formed the actual highest 
point. It was afew yards square, apd 
covered with long grass. Wild, indeed, 
was the northward view, as seen from 
hence — mountain and forest and house- 
less valley made up the whole. I was 
told afterwards that a village and a good 
road lay somewhere in the depths be- 
neath ; but nothing of this was dis- 
cernible. As far as the eye could tell, 
there was absolutely no trace of man. 
And everything, far or near, was green, 
except one single rock that started up, 
bare and uncovered, from the side of 
the opposite hill. Why this alone 


should have no greenery was hard to 


say. Looking back southward, the cul- 
tivated valleys about Kingstown ap- 
peared. The outline of the northern 
mountains was hidden by clouds ; every- 
thing else was clear. I looked at the 
view for more than a quarter of an 
hour, and then descended by the way 
by which I had come up. 

beautiful as Mount St. Andrew is, 
the Souffriére excels it ; indeed its cul- 
minating scene, as one stands on the 
narrow aréte between its twin craters, 
is of a rare majesty. But I must not 
anticipate. My friends had driven me 
along the rough road which skirts the 
east coast of the island (the windward 
coast, as it is generally called); the 
view of the mountains, a few miles dis- 
tant on the left, had accompanied us all 
the way. Towards evening we crossed 
**the dry river.”? This is a channel, 
perhaps a quarter of a mile wide, like 
the bed of a vast mountain-torrent de- 
scending seawards; but there is no 
water in it. Whence came it? Were 
these banks on either side scooped out 
by some mighty flood that came rushing 
down from the peaks behind? Yes, it 
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was so; but the flood was not of water, 
but of fire ; this is the work of the vol- 
cano that we are to ascend to-morrow, 
the Sulphur Mountain (to translate its 
name into English). These great 
brown, cinderous blocks that strew the 
channel, and between which the way is 
intricate and narrow, are lava, and are 
part of the very same torrent that 
rushed, nearly eighty years ago, molten, 
glowing, and hissing into the sea. Be- 
fore that time an ordinary stream filled a 
comparatively narrow channel, and this 
of course continues to flow ; but it flows 
underground. Only after great rainfall 
does it exceed the limits of its cavern- 
ous course, and appear visibly among 
the lava-blocks that seem to accompany 
it so naturally. 

But here we are at Tourama, our 
resting-place for the night. The beau- 
tiful sister isle of St. Lucia has long 
beckoned to us over the northern 
waves ; one of its two conical moun- 
tains, the Pitons, rises out of the sea 
on its left; the other Piton is con- 
cealed in the rear of the first; but a 
jagged mountain to the right over- 
tops either. Tourama is on a spur of 
the hills, —a solitary house surrounded 
by tamarind and nutmeg trees, and 
wreathed in flowery creepers ; the slop- 
ing plain, covered with sugarcane fields, 
lies peacefully below it, and the sea is 
beyond. A negro steward, eighty years 
old, who had known and remembered 
the days of slavery, put us up for the 
night. 

Early next morning we mounted 
ponies, and, after winding up and down 
through cultivated fields, began to as- 
cend. The bread-fruit tree, with its 
sculpturesque leaves, was abundant on 
either side of the way. This tree, as 
well as the mango, nutmeg, and cinna- 
mon, was brought to the island in 1793 
from the South Seas by Captain Bligh, 
then commanding the Providence ; the 
famous mutiny had prevented the 
Bounty from accomplishing the same 
beneficent task three years earlier. The 
fruit-trees, as would be expected, clus- 
ter round the lower parts of the moun- 
tains ; and now we are leaving these, 
and winding among nature’s inmost 
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secret shrines. What a stupendous 
iangle! Ido not now refer to the veg- 
etation, but to the ravines. Where do 
they begin ? where do they end? how 
deep do they go? how far do they 
spread? We are riding (or, presently, 
walking) on a ridge narrow as Striding 
Edge, and with sides as precipitous ; 
but whereas on Striding Edge it is per- 
fectly obvious (supposing the mists to 
be off the mountain) where the valleys 
on either side begin and whither they 
tend, here you cannot even guess. 
They wind, they twist about, and the 
ridge and path wind and twist about, 
till you have lost all idea of direction ; 
and the puzzle is increased by the fact 
that all which you see, ridge and ravine, 
height and depth (all, save the pathway 
alone), are one impermeable forest. 
Yet that forest only partly hides things 
from you; the great trees cluster up 
the aréte, and sometimes stand astride 
on the top, but with numerous intervals, 
through which you look freely over the 
broader space, limited only by the 
higher mountain-walls on either hand. 
Everything is seen up to a certain point, 
nothing is seen in its entirety, which 
is the very idea of a mystery. And 
how artistic every combination of leaf, 
flower, and branch is! See those palms, 
not lofty but close-serried, which spring 
upwards from yonder declivity, and at 
their side the down-streaming, smooth 
leaves of the wild plantain! A little 
farther on a fig-tree of the banyan kind 
stands at the cliff’s edge, and sends its 
living cerds a sheer hundred feet down 
through the air; beneath it the rock 
overhangs, but even this is green with 
moss and fern. Hardly a single tree is 
exactly like its neighbor, though a gen- 
eral similarity will often be seen ; but 
the trees are so involved with creepers 
and parasites that the true leaf which 
belongs to the veritable trunk is hard to 
distinguish. A rich green is the pre- 
vailing hue. Whether the bright flow- 
ering trees so common in Barbados — 
the flamboyant, the frangipanni, the 
cordia, and others — exist in the virgin 
forest, I know not; I saw none of 
them ; possibly they are too delicate, 
and require special cultivation. But 
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here, at our feet, is color; begonias, 
with scarlet stalks, white flowers, and 
unsymmetrical leaves, crowd on either 
side the pathway. Pluck one of the 
stalks and suck the juice; it has a 
pleasant acid flavor; where water is 
lacking, it may be invaluable. ‘‘ Many 
a man’s life,’’ said one of my com- 
panions, ‘“‘has been saved by this.” 
Hereabouts it was that we heard the 
bird of which I have before made men- 
tion on Mount St. Andrew ; a trill at 
the end of the cadence made a slight 
variation from the other note. 

Two managers of estates, who had 
accompanied us up to this point, left us 
at the end of this romantic part of our 
way ; but before leaving, they told us 
some anecdotes which would seem to 
show that the West Indian air does not 
always exhaust the vigor of the British- 
born colonist. One, respecting a Scotch 
family of the name of R——, I particu- 
larly remember. The patriarch of the 
family could break a horseshoe with 
the fingers of one hand ; and being pur- 
sued on one occasion by a mob, suffered 
them to pull him off his pony, but then 
knocked a dozen of them down offhand, 
and, while they lay sprawling, the rest 
standing panic-stricken, he mounted his 
pony and rode away. This formidable 
person was a member of the Assembly 
of St. Vincent; and, being a private 
friend of the speaker, sometimes forgot 
the august office of that person, when 
addressing him in debate. <A recalci- 
trant member, about the validity of 
whose election there had been a ques- 
tion, not decided in his favor, gave 
trouble on one occasion, ‘‘ George,” 
said Mr. R——, rising up suddenly, 
‘shall I turn him out?” The dénot- 
ment may be surmised. Mr. R——’s son 
would for amusement, allow the police 
to handcuff him, and then invariably 
break the handcuffs by a slight move- 
ment of the hands. Not quite as a 
parallel to such feats, but. still by way 
of counterbalance to what I have said 
respecting the unwillingness of the or- 
dinary West Indian to walk, I may 
mention what I heard afterwards on 
trustworthy authority ; that a certain 
colonel living at Georgetown was wont 
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to walk round the whole island (fifty 
miles) in a day,—from Georgetown to 
Chateaubelair, from Chateaubelair to 
Kingstown, and then in the evening 
from Kingstown home again. 

A steep and long pull up the moun- 
tain-side brought us to the edge of the 
old crater of the Souffritre. A circular 
pit, two or three miles in circumference, 
sinks beneath our feet; at the bottom, 
below all warring of the winds, re- 
poses a lake of clouded blue ; sulphur, 
they say, mingles with the waters. The 
sides of the abyss are a bright green ; 
it is as if a tapestry had been hung 
round the walls of a room — for it is no 
gentle acclivity that we are looking 
down, but a wall, which in our temper- 
ate clime would be bare crag from top 
to bottom. And sometimes it is bare 
crag even here—when the volcano 
sends out its fumes, and withers up 
the greenery, as was the case in 1882 or 
1883. Yet vegetation, under the trop- 
ical sun, quickly revives. Only, great 


trees have not time to grow; brush- 
wood alone is to be seen round the lip 


of the crater. 

Curving round the edge, we stand at 
its highest point; and now, on the 
other side, the new crater yawns at our 
feet! Weare on a knife-edge of rock 
between the two; a thousand feet be- 
low us is the lake of the old crater; 
and rather more, the tree-shadowed 
pool in the depth of the new. But why 
the “‘new”’ crater? Up tothe end of 
April, 1812, it had no existence. Then, 
in three days, the mass of rock which 
filled what now is aery void was blown 
by one tremendous eruption out of the 
earth’s bowels ; part, as molten lava, 
flowed down to the sea; part, shivered 
into thin dust, was carried above the 
clouds. The winds of the upper atmo- 
sphere bore this dust away towards the 
Azores ; but as it fell, it entered the 
contrary current of the trade-winds, 
and, borne westward again, it fell at 
last on the islands of Barbados and St. 
Lucia, causing for two days a darkness 
that might be felt, and prostrating 
men’s minds with the fear that the 
world’s end had come. Yet after all 
the volcanic dust was fertilizing and of 
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goud effect, especially to the somewhat 
thin soil of Barbados. This eruption 
was the closing scene of a period of 
earthquakes which had lasted for two 
years, which had agitated both North 
and South America, and had slain ten 
thousand souls in Caraccas, and many 
more beneath the peaks of the Andes. 

Look at the mighty hollow of the 
new crater, and wonder how many mil- 
lions of tons of rock were swept out of 
it by one earth-spasm. But now, is not 
our seat rather precarious on this knife- 
edge ? It would be, if it were not for 
the invaluable brushwood that clings 
like a mat to the slope which descends 
towards the old crater. We may fall 
into the new crater if we like, but into 
the old we cannot fall, for we shall be 
caught up at once by this velvet garment 
of the hills. So, at our ease, we can 
see what is to be seen. The summit of 
the Souffritre is still some six hundred 
feet above us, to the north; and it 
hides Martinique and St. Lucia, which 
is a pity. But eastward, southward, 
westward, the view is superb. East- 
ward, over the new crater, we can see 
the Atlantic between the hill-ranges ; 
westward is the Caribbean Sea, lit now 
by the glories of the afternoon sun, 
and looking so close that one could al- 
most fancy throwing a stone into it; 
and there on its margin is the little bay 
and town of Chateaubelair, where I am 
to spend the night (my friends return- 
ing to the eastern coast). Southward 
is the forest-clad mountain backbone of 
the island, the great dome of Morne y 
Garou standing prominently in front. 
Morne y Garou is a mountain as high 
as Snowdon, with a northward-looking 
front that is one precipice from summit 
almost to sea-level ; and that precipice 
is one waving forest. It is unimagi- 
nable how the great trees manage to 
cling to a cliff so perpendicular as this ; 
but they do cling nevertheless. All 
through the western descent of the 
Souffritre, Morne y Garou is a noble 
spectacle ; and it is separated from one 
by a tangle of glens: similar to those in 
the midst of which the eastern ascent 
lay. 

My host at Chateaubelair was an 
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accomplished American naturalist to 
whom Captain Maling had given me an 
introduction, Professor Herbert Smith. 
Perhaps my reader may like to know 
something of the manner of the em- 
ployment of a naturalist in the tropics. 
When [ arrived at his house, Professor 
Smith had just returned from a ten 
hours’ expedition into the forest ; the 
insects had been the object of his 
search. Now the insects of St. Vin- 
cent are very minute, and they have 
not only to be caught, but also manipu- 
lated and preserved, in the open ; were 
they brought home with no previous 
curative process, they would become a 
formless pulp by the way. Hence the 
naturalist has to perform a number of 
most delicate operations, demanding a 
firm hand bare of any glove, out in the 
open air, and by consequence with a 
crowd of other and very vivacious in- 
sects about; and while he is opening 
out the little wings, and straightening 
the little feet, and displaying the little 
weapons of offence which his prize 
when living possessed, these other in- 


sects are quite cheerfully and with im- 
punity exercising their little poisonous 


weapons at his expense. He cannot 
stir, for that would be to spoil his work. 
**T have had a dozen mosquitoes on 
each hand for an hour at atime,” said 
Professor Smith tome. But no doubt, 
as became a veteran who had spent 
fourteen years in the Brazilian forests 
and three on the uplands of Mexico, he 
was inured to worse things than even 
four-and-twenty mosquitoes. He spoke 
much more highly of both Brazilians 
and Mexicans than travellers usually 
do. ‘* Few people in Europe,’’ he said, 
“know that two hundred thousand 
slaves in Brazil, or a quarter of the 
whole number, were freed by private 
subscription before the emancipation 
edict was passed. The Brazilians were 
most keen about emancipation.’’ Every 
admirer of the West Indies must hope 
that the result of Professor Smith’s 
exhaustive researches may be commu- 
nicated to the world by more than a 
collection of specimens, valuable as that 
13. He had bestowed special attention 
on the ferns of St. Vincent, and had 
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discovered two hundred and eighteen 
species —a remarkable number for so 
small an island, if it be considered that 
New Zealand, the richest country in 
the world, has not more than three 
hundred species. He was to have 
shown me a notable valley which he 
had discovered in the heart of St. Vin- 
cent, unmarked in any map, and so sur- 
rounded by precipitous mountains that 
he believed himself to have been the 
first human being who had trodden its 
recesses ; unfortunately, circumstances 
would not allow this expedition, which 
would have been of much interest to 
me, to come off. I left his house after 
the second night, with the sense that I 
had seldom met a person who, to so 
much knowledge in his own special 
line, combined so much general enthu- 
siasm. From Chateaubelair I took pas- 
sage in a market-boat for Kingstown. 
Issuing from the harbor, I had the 
pleasure of seeing both Pitons and St. 
Lucia, clear and lofty, over the waves ; 
and the coast along the whole route 
was lovely as a dream. Very notable 
was the almost exclusively volcanic 
character of the rocks; only in one 
place did I see anything like stratifica- 
tion. 

My friends, from whom I had parted 
on the Souffritre two days before, had 
meanwhile had their experiences on the 
eastern coast. The sight that perhaps 
I most envied them was a conflict, at 
which they had been spectators, be- 
tween a thresher and a whale. The 
thresher is a shark of no large dimen- 
sions, but very active, and with a tailas 
long as the whole of the rest of its 
body ; and its delight is to do as it did 
on this occasion— namely, to give the 
whale’s huge body a series of tremen- 
dous thwacks with this tail. Of course, 
if the whale can bring his tail into play, 
the blow is annihilating to the thresher ; 
but the smaller antagonist generally 
escapes through superior speed, after 
insulting its enemy sufficiently. 

And now what more have I to add ? 
Many a lovely scene do I remember 
that I have not had space to describe, 
—the glowing sunsets over the sea; 


neent, 





the waterfalls in deep glens, cool amid 
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the noonday heat ; the late evenings, 
when the fireflies twinkled in the woods, 
and the brightest of them, named La 
Belle, glowed amid the rest like Venus 
when compared with Cassiopeia or with 
the Pleiads ; but beyond even all these 
things is the sense of abundant kindness 
received, and of fair humanities suited 
to the fair nature which surrounded 
them in this little-visited island. 
J. R. Mozuey. 


From Longman’s Magazine. 
THE FAIRCHILD FAMILY AND THEIR 
CREATOR. 

WE are never so much tempted to 
question the doctrine of the survival of 
the fittest as when, after the lapse of 
nearly thirty years, we rise up from a 
fresh reading of “‘ The Fairchild Fam- 
ily.” Why has this book been a classic 
of the nursery for more than half a 
century, while others, which surely can 
have been no whit inferior, have long 
been forgotten ? What is it that makes 
the incidents in the daily life of these 
intolerable children and their yet more 
intolerable parents stick in our minds, 
while far more exciting adventures 
have failed to take root there? This 
article does not pretend to solve the 
problem, for the writer is as much puz- 
zled, after the most earnest consid- 
eration, as any one else; but a short 
analysis of the teaching and tendency 
of the book may illuminate the topic for 
others. 

The theory of education set forth by 
Mrs. Sherwood in ‘‘ The Fairchild Fam- 
ily’ is very much the same as that 
inculeated by Madame de Genlis in 
‘« Adele et Théodore,” and depends not 
only on the complete isolation of the 
children, but also on the fact that they 
are the one and only care of all about 
them. The wholesome neglect which 
obliges young people to shift for them- 
selves, and forces them to invent their 
own games, and to develop their own 
characters, was as foreign to Mrs. 
Sherwood’s ideal system of education 
as it is, in another sense, to that at 
present in vogue. Of course, children 
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are now allowed infinitely more free- 
dom than when ‘The Fairchild Fam- 
ily? was written. They are encouraged 
to form their own plans and permitted 
to do as they like, but they are quite as 
much the one centre of everybody’s 
attention, the axis round which the 
wheel of life revolves, as in the days 
when Lucy and Emily asked leave be- 
fore they took a stroll in the garden, or 
made a frock for their doll. 

It seems very strange, considering 
the numerous proofs which Mr. and 
Mrs. Fairchild had of the failure of 
their teaching, that they did not try 
some other method. Time after time, 
the moment the children were left to 
their own devices, they disobeyed every 
order that had ever been given them, 
and ran counter to the religious prin- 
ciples impressed on them by their par- 
ents at every hour of the day. They 
were so much accustomed to go about 
in a moral leash that they were abso- 
lutely incapable of running without it. 
They themselves were so conscious of 
this that they were only at ease in the 
presence of some one who could be 
trusted to pull them up when necessary, 
and on one occasion, when they all 
three went out to spend the day, Lucy 
begged her friend’s governess to tell 
them everything they did wrong, add- 
ing, ** We wish to behave well, but 
sometimes we do not.’? Most children 
would hardly think these inspiriting 
conditions under which to pass a holi- 
day, but the young Fairchilds are aware 
that it is their only chance of bringing 
back a good character at night.- And if 
they don’t! Their parents, too, are 
quite as clear as the children about the 
instability of the principles which had 
been so carefully and _ incessantly 
taught. Indeed, they would probably 
have considered it wicked to imagine 
that the children could be trusted to 
their own instincts, and that the les- 
sons of years might bear fruit. They 
shudder at the thought of a wild, good- 
natured, harum-scarum girl coming on 
a few days’ visit, fearing that she may 
work irreparable harm ; they warn the 
children not to imitate her, and forbid 
Henry, as being the youngest and most 
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easily led, to remain for a moment in 
the same room alone with her. It never 
occurs to the worthy Mrs. Fairchild 
that, in spite of the texts in which she 
wraps up her discourses, she is teaching 
her children to be self-righteous, and 
giving them a sense of moral superiority 
which is more fatal to real goodness 
than any amount of thoughtless scrapes 
could be. Already Lucy, at nine, fears 
‘‘that there are very few real Chris- 
tians in the world, and that a very great 
part of the human race will be finally 
lost,’ and makes the cheering proposal 
to ‘*say some verses about mankind 
having bad hearts ;” and her brother 
and sister, in order to show that they 
are in no degree behind in theology, 
each quote a text to prove that ‘ the 
nature of man, after the fall of Adam, 
is utterly and entirely sinful.”’” They 


are so much concerned with the dog- 
matic parts of the Bible that they over- 
look completely its moral training, and 
absolutely ignore the truth that its most 
shining examples of greatness have 
been allowed scope to develop their 


own natures, and to rise upon their 
falls. To put the case in a nutshell : 
The Bible’s theory of education in- 
cludes the necessity of experience ; 
Mrs. Fairchild’s the obligation of dis- 
pensing with it. 

One might have thought that the 
danger of self-consciousness arising 
from these perpetual religious conver- 
sations would have become obvious to 
the feeblest mind, but both parents 
appear to have regarded this unlucky 
habit as an evidence of grace. The 
children are eternally watching them- 
selves, probing themselves, writing 
down their bad thoughts, talking about 
themselves. It is Self, Self, Self from 
morning till night, and the more they 
talk about Self the more delighted their 
parents are. Now it is a well-known 
fact that many people — and children — 
would rather tell stories to their own 
disadvantage than not speak of them- 
selves at all. Itis perhaps also a fact, 
though not such a well-known one, that 
if people —and children — could forget 
themselves altogether, even if they 
sometimes forgot their faults too, both 
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they and the world would be consider- 
ably the better. Nothing is so fatal to 
well-doing or well-being as the perpet- 
ual contemplation of self. But Mrs. 
Fairchild would consider these remarks 
rank heresy. 

The good lady’s notions of secular 
education were nearly as singular as 
her religious ideas, and they are all the 
more odd as Mrs. Sherwood herself had 
an excellent education, and was accus- 
tomed to mix in good and cultivated 
society. When the story opens the 
three children range from nine to six 
and a half, and a period of ‘some 
years ”’ is supposed to elapse before the 
close. At eight and nine ‘‘ Lucy and 
Emily learned to read and to do various 
kinds of needlework, and Lucy had be- 
gun to write.’ ‘“ Mr. Fairchild taught | 
Henry all that was proper for a little 
boy in his station to learn.’? This does 
not seem to have included a great 
variety of subjects, but about a year 
later, Henry having in an unguarded 
moment expressed a wish to be a clergy- 
man —he was then between seven and 
eight —an attempt was made to intro- 
duce him to the Latin language. The 
formidable array of books necessary for 
this purpose impressed Henry with a 
sense of importance, but he soon found 
that ‘‘he could not learn his Latin 
grammar and play with the hare too 
half the morning, as he used to do 
when he had only spelling and a verse 
from the Bible to learn every day.’’ 
Then follows one of the most gallant 
attempts at resistance recorded in his- 
tory. Henry absolutely refused to com- 
mit to memory one single word! It 
was not, as he explained to his friend 
John, the factotum of the establish- 
ment, that he could not learn it, but 
that if he learnt one word he should be 
made to learn the next, and so on 
throughout the book. It was, he knew, 
the thin edge of the wedge, and for 
three days he suffered ostracism and 
horsewhipping and starvation sooner 
than admit it. It was like the Revolt 
of the Netherlands. Henry was lashed, 
put under an interdict, and confined to 
bread and water. At last the interdict 
prevailed. 
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Certainly any acquaintance’ with 
‘contagious countries’? does not ap- 
pear to have been included by Mrs. 
Fairchild in ‘‘ the knowledge that be- 
comes a young woman,’ for we find 
Lucy at nine years old having the four 
continents explained to her, and a year 
later inquiring where Paris was. <A 
vague future is referred to as a time 
‘+ when they will be old enough to read 
history,’’ although each of them is held 
io be sufficiently advanced to teach in 
the Sunday school. It is curious, too, 
that though they are considered far too 





giddy ever to look after themselves — 
even Henry at nine or ten, is nearly | 
drowned in a pail of pig’s wash, and | 
has to sit in the maid’s presence for the | 
rest of the day — Lucy and Emily are 
allowed to dress themselves with the 
exception of a ‘‘ complete wash on Sat- 
urday nights.”” Henry, however, on 
the mournful occasion referred to, still 
requires to have his clothes fastened, 
and in the absence of his parents is 
ordered to sleep in the same room as 
John. To make up for the lack of 


worldly instruction, it was Mr. Fair- 
child’s habit to give a singular sort of 
object-lesson to his family, whenever 


the opportunity permitted. He seized 
the excuse afforded him by a childish 
quarrel between Lucy and Emily to 
escort them all three to a wood, a short 





distance off, where the body of a man 
was still hanging from a gibbet. He 
then insisted on sitting down close un- 
der the gibbet, with its rattling burden, | 
and giving them the whole history of 
the bones that were swinging above 
their heads, and of the envy and jeal- 
ousy that had finally placed them there ; 
not omitting to observe that the mother 
of the murderer had kept an ** excellent 
table,” though this detail does not seem 
to have had any important bearing on 
the affair. Not long after this ghastly | 
episode follows another, still more re- 
volting. An old man in the village 
dies, and Mr. Fairchild remarks to his 
children, ‘* Have you any desire to see 
the corpse, my dears ? You never saw 
a corpse, I think.’”? To which Lucy 





answers, ‘‘No, papa; but we have a 
great curiosity to see one.’’ Accord- 


ingly, after summoning Lucy and Emily 
to repeat all the texts they could re- 
member about death, they proceed to 
the cottage, and areinvitedin. ‘* When 
they came to the door, they perceived a 
kind of disagreeable smell, such as they 
had never smelt before ; this was the 
smell of the corpse, which having been 
dead now nearly two days, had begun 
to corrupt.’? It is incredible that any 
man should voluntarily have exposed 
children to such an ordeal ; still more 
that he should have kept them there a 
considerable time while he talked and 
prayed. Itis a wonder they were not 
made physically ill, or else frightened 
into fits ; but the family were unusually 
stolid, and nothing created much im- 
pression on them that did: not immedi- 
ately touch themselves. 

The natural and inevitable result of 
the self-righteous manner cultivated 
by the Fairchilds was a certain degree 
of snobbishness in the way they re- 
garded the outside world. The utter 
depravity of the human heart, which 
formed the staple subject of their con- 
versation, did not prevent them from 
having very strict ideas in the matier of 
rank and equality. Mr. Fairchild was 
the son of a squire with a large estate 
near Reading, to which, in Part III., 
the whole family ultimately remove. 
He had originally been intended for a 
clergyman, but his health had after- 
wards prevented his taking orders. 


|There was no reason, therefore, why 


he and his children should not have 
been fitted to associate on equal terms 
with their neighbors, as far as their 
small income would allow them so to 


/do; but, in spite of all their talk, it 


was not the habit of either Mr. or Mrs. 
Fairchild to take the obvious and sim- 
ple view of anything. They accept 
twice a year, for themselves and their 
children, the invitation of some purse- 
proud people, Sir Charles and Lady 
Noble, to spend a long day at the Hall, 
although they all appear to be treated 
with neglect, and even positive rude- 
ness by the hostess and her guests. 
The ‘wish to avoid a quarrel’ does 
not seem a sufficient excuse for submit- 
ting to this treatment, but, to be sure, 
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they all had the pleasure during the 
long hours of the day of contrasting 
themselves with their hosts, and of dis- 
cussing their shortcomings on the drive 
home —in the Nobles’ own carriage ! 
These Nobles were the Helots of the 
Fairchild family, and were always at 
hand to point a moral or to serve as 
texts for a lesson on ambition, self-will, 
or some other bad quality. This is not 
an uncommon state of things, Many 
families have acquaintances who have 
apparently been created to fill this 
office, and when self-conceit is in dan- 
ger of tottering from some of the hard 
knocks of life, it is an ineffable comfort 
‘to have it set firmly on its feet again by 
a glance at some one or other whose 
manners and words may fairly be con- 
sidered worse than our own, 

As far as can be gathered, the only 
standard by which the Fairchilds meas- 
ured worldly superiority was a mone- 
tary one ; at least, nothing is said to 
prove that Miss Darwell (whose par- 
ents succeeded the Nobles at the Hall) 
was any better than the Fairchilds 
themselves, Yet it is expressly said 
that it ‘is sweet when persons of 
higher rank take thought for the small 
comforts of those below them ’’ — she 
had sent her pony-carriage for the chil- 
dren —and also that her governess had 
** directed her how to show those little 
attentions which make inferiors happy 
with superiors.”” The account of this 
visit, by the way, is one of the stran- 
gest episodes in the book, and the 
reader has a series of shocks from the 
moment he attends them to the car- 
riage. First, there is the servant: 
Mrs. Sherwood’s servants are as extinct 
as the dodo, only it is not so certain 
that they ever existed. Well, the 
servant who drives the pony-carriage at 
once opens the conversation with praise 
of Miss Darwell, and goes on to remark 
that Henry and his sisters are much 
favored. To which Lucy, in her best 
and most characteristic manner, re- 
joins, ** Not us, sir; but our papa and 
mamma, because they have taken pains 
with us; and [ do hope that we shall 
behave well, for we have never been 
out quite alone before.’’ The coach- 
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man, with more elegance of language 
than is usual in his class, replies to this 
pious aspiration that ‘‘ Mrs. Colvin ”’ 
(Miss Darwell’s governess) ‘is as 
worthy a lady as ever stepped ; so that 
the best thing you can do is, for this 
day, to place yourselves under her 
command, and if she guides you as she 
has done Miss Darwell, you won’t come 
to any disgrace.’? This being satisfac- 
torily settled, and Lucy having taken 
the earliest opportunity to request that 
their errors might be pointed out to 
them, they begin to play. But even in 
the company of the well-brought-up 
Miss Darwell, they are not suffered to 
remain alone. Mrs. Colvin tells them 
to leave the door open, as she knows 
‘*they think it comfortable to have a 
person watching them though it is to 
find fault.’’ In the evening a féte cham- 
pétre was arranged, at which a poor 
family was present who had _ been 
helped by the Fairchilds. They ex- 
press their gratitude, and are corrected 
promptly by the ever-ready Lucy with 
the words, ‘‘We must thank God, 
little boy, when he sends us good 
friends.”’ 

Not long after this Mr. Fairchild 
comes into the family property, on the 
death of his niece, and they all remove 
to a country house near Reading. This 
neighborhood was very familiar to 
Mrs. Sherwood, as she had passed some 
time at a French school there, and had 
happy recollections of balls and plays 
and talks with the French émigrés of 
high rank whom the Revolution had 
driven across the sea. 

None of these joys, however, were 
destined to be the portion of the Fair- 
child family. They would have contem- 
plated them all with horror, and it is 
not to be expected that their society 
would have been very eagerly sought 
by the neighbors. It is true that we 
do not follow their fortunes very long 
after their accession to wealth, but they 
do not appear to be adapting themselves 
very gracefully to their change of cir- 
cumstances. Indeed, Mrs. Fairchild, 
who never conveys the impression of 
being a lady, shows rather unfavorably 
under the new régime. She at once 
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forbids her children, when they are ar- 
ranging their schoolroom, to fetch what 
they want themselves, as had hitherto 
been their habit, but orders them al- 
ways to ring for their maid. She like- 
wise enjoins upon Lucy and Emily the 
necessity of concealing from the stuck- 
up lady’s maid the fact of their having 
made their beds, which had been an- 
other daily duty in their old home —a 
line of conduct that is truly surprising 
in a person so happily convinced of her 
own superiority. 

With every desire to make allowance 
for the difference of custom, it must be 
conceded that ‘‘ The Fairchild Family ” 
is not profitable reading for children. 
A book more calculated to produce an 
effect really opposite to that intended 
by the author cannot possibly be con- 
ceived. Indeed, the very sins that the 


children are guilty of are not those to 
which their training would have tended ; 
and, as is the case with any book writ- 
ten for a purpose, every event happens, 
as it must, for the sake of the story, 
and not as it would naturally have be- 


fallen. There is a total want of per- 
spective throughout, and everything 
assumes precisely the same proportion. 
It is amazing how Mrs. Sherwood, who 
had seen life and the world, and was 
always surrounded by a bevy of chil- 
dren, both her own and adopted ones, 
should have imagined that it was either 
possible or desirable to bring them 
up like the Fairchilds. No subject was 
ever too sacred to be broached to the 
first-comer, and they all give utterance 
to the profoundest truths with a glib- 
ness that is shocking to the reader’s 
feelings. It is a very great misfortune 
when it becomes a family habit to dis- 
cuss everything till it is dry ; and roots 
that are perpetually being taken up to 
see how they are growing will never 
strike. Eyes and thoughts that are 
constantly bent earthwards, even though 
the object of contemplation is our own 
fallen nature, will never learn to soar ; 
and if, instead of quoting verses about 
‘mankind having bad hearts,’’ the chil- 
dren had been taught a few about ‘ the 
fruits of the spirit,’ they would have 
been happier themselves, and not so 
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much addicted to *‘ the pride that apes 
humility.” 

If, after reading ‘*‘ The Fairchild Fam- 
ily,” ‘* Little Henry and his Bearer,” 
** Roxobel,” ‘Juliana Oakley,” and 
the rest of Mrs. Sherwood’s books for 
children, we had been asked to guess 
the social status of the person who 
wrote them, the shot would certainly 
have gone very wide of the mark. To 
nine people out of ten these stories, 
all drawn on the same lines, would 
have seemed the work of a pious old 
maid, dwelling in some remote country 
village, fonder of visiting the poor than 
of mixing with her equals, with little, 
education and narrower sympathies. 
This would have been almost as far 
from the truth as the conjecture of the 
reviewer of ‘*In Memoriam,’ that 
‘these religious poems were apparently 
written by the widow of a military 
man’?! Mrs. Sherwood came of an 
old English family, and could trace her 
genealogy back to the days of Poitiers. 
Her grandfather, Mr. Butt, lived in 
Lichfield, where, in 1741, her father 
was born. There he and his brothers 
used to play with and make game of 
Samuel Johnson, and one day when 
their father happened to detect them 
good-naturedly chaffing the big, clumsy 
fellow, he shook his head and remarked, 
** Ah! you call him the Great Boy, do 
you, but, take my word for it, you will 
live to call him the Great Man!” 

Johnson was not the only celebrated 
person with whom the young Butts 
mixed in early days. No better or 
more varied society could be found 
anywhere than in the little country 
town which contained Darwin, Miss 
Seward, young, handsome, vain, and 
talkative; Mr. Edgeworth and_ his 
daughter Maria; Dr. Day, the author 
of ‘* Sandford and Merton ;”’ Garrick’s 
brother, and not infrequently Garrick 
himself. Among all these distinguished 
people Mrs. Sherwood’s father was well 
able to bear his part. His conversation 
was excellent, his manners charming — 
in later years he was made court chap- 
lain to George III. —and his mind was 
well cultivated. After fixing his affec- 
tions on the lovely Mary Woodhouse, 
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who died young, he accepted a wife 
of his father’s choosing, and married 
Mary’s cousin. Outwardly the contrast 
between the two ladies was great, for 
the new Mrs. Butt was a plain little 
creature, but she was a good woman 
and a great reader, as reading was un- 
derstood in those days. It is recorded 
of her that once, as she was walking in 
the Close at Lichfield reading ‘ Ras- 
selas,’”? Dr. Johnson met her, and, see- 
ing how she was employed, seized the 
book in a fit of nervousness, and flung 
it among the tombs. 

In 1771 Mr. Butt was presented to 
the living of Stanford, in Worcester- 
shire, a lovely place, with pleasant and 
well-bred neighbors, and there, four 
years later, Martha Mary was born. 
Her autobiography is a very interesting 
book, and her own life is far more in- 
structive and admirable than any of the 
fictitious biographies by which she set 
so much store. Of course, she and her 
brothers and sisters were kept very 
strictly in certain ways, as children 
were in those days; but they thought 


nothing of it, and it did not interfere 


with their enjoyment. Their food was 
very plain, consisting often merely of 
dry bread and milk. They never sat 
down in their mother’s presence, or 
were suffered to come near a fire; 
neither were they allowed to talk much 
before their elders. They were forced 
to listen to general conversation, and in 
this way early got ideas of men and 
things which they would not have been 
likely to gather from books. Still, this 
régime in no way affected their relations 
with their parents. Martha was no 
more than five when she first began to 
make up stories, and, as she could not 
write herself, used to run about after 
her mother with aslate and pencil to get 
her ideas put down. Before she was 
seven her father shut her and her 
brother Martin up in a room, to see 
which could write the best story ; and 
two years later she is to be found read- 
ing romances to her sister Lucy, about 
fairies, enchanters, gods, and goddesses, 
while they all acted scenes out of 
‘* Robinson Crusoe,” and were ac- 
quainted with sop. How much Mrs. 


‘such qualms. 
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Fairchild would have had to say about 
this sinful waste of time, and what 
texts Lucy would have quoted as to the 
vanity of worldly knowledge ! 

Mr. and Mrs. Butt, however, had no 
They taught Martha 
Latin at the same time as her brother, 
and encouraged her to read at eight 
“The Tatler,” and afterwards ‘“ The 
Spectator,” “* The Arcadia,’ and some 
old romances. From six to thirteen 
the little girl did her lessons standing 
in stocks, with a backboard across her 
shoulders, and wore an iron collar from 
morning till night, but whether for 
mental or physical discipline she does 
not say. However, this was taken as a 
matter of course, and did not by any 
means affect her spirits. As to their 
religious education, it was carefully 
seen to by their parents, genuinely 
good and earnest people, who suffered 
their faith and principles to speak 
silently for themselves, instead of per- 
petually holding them up to admiration. 
The children’s Christianity seems to 
have been rather of a militant kind, to 
judge by the performance of Lucy, 
Martha’s younger sister. A boy of her 
own age, who embodied in his smail 
person some of the atheistic tenden- 
cies of the time, once informed Miss 
Lucy that he did not believe that there 
ever was a man called Jesus Christ. 
‘¢ Don’t you ?” she said succinctly, and 
knocked him down and then beat him. 
We are not told if the boy was con- 
verted by arguments in the manner of 
St. Louis. 

In 1788 Mr. Butt was appointed vicar 
of Kidderminster, and thither the fam- 
ily moved, leaving Stanford and its 
pleasant county society with the deepest 
regret. At this time Martha was a girl 
of thirteen, fond of dolls, and very shy 
and awkward. She seems to have been 
nice-looking, with quantities of hair, 
but, like many girls of her age, not very 
particular about her clothes. Indeed, 
she tells us how Plumptre, the Dean of 
Gloucester, used to admonish her to pull 
up her shoes, with the regularity that 
recalls Captain Wragge to our minds, 
The engraving from the picture taken 
of her in later life shows her to be a 
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woman with a handsome face, and a 
very agreeable, sensible expression. 

At fifteen (1790) Martha was sent to 
a French school near Reading, where 
she had a very gay time, and saw a 
good deal of the best French society in 
the émigrés then crowding over from 
France, besides mixing with the family 
of her father’s old friend Dr. Valpy, 
and becoming acquainted with Dr. Mit- 
ford.and his daughter Mary, then four 
years old, The school appears to have 
been conducted to a certain extent on 
the principles affected in France, and 
included in the curriculum dancing, 
acting, and the art of making oneself 
agreeable. One of her vacations was 
passed by Martha with some friends in 
London, when she danced every day 
for a fortnight, and was lucky enough 
to see Mrs. Siddons and Kemble in 
‘¢ Macbeth.”’ 

Martha Butt really was only seven- 
teen —the supposed and ideal age of 
all successful authoresses— when she 
produced her first published work, 
** The Traditions.”” Unlike most young 
people, she had no desire to rush into 
print, for she had always had ‘a hor- 
ror of being thought @ literary lady,’’ 
while at the first word of publication 
one of her relations comes to represent 
forcibly to her parents ‘‘ the vast amount 
of evil which would be done” to the 
girl, in the very bloom of her life, ‘* by 
dragging her before the public.” Mar- 
tha’s father, however, was more sen- 
sible or less sensitive ; besides, he had 
his reasons. <A friend of his own stood 
greatly in need of money, and it was 
proposed that the profits accruing from 
Martha’s pen should be entirely devoted 
to his benefit. She never tells us 
whether she herself had any voice in 
the matter, but, at any rate, a suffi- 
ciently large sum was obtained to set 
this poor man—who seems to have 
been an émigré of high birth and posi- 
tion — on his feet. He opened a school 
in Hans Place, and was thus enabled to 
support himself and his wife comfort- 
ably. This must have been a proud 
remembrance for Mrs. Sherwood all the 
days of her life. 

It is impossible to follow Mrs. Sher- 
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wood through the vicissitudes which 
attended her career, and we must be 
content with glimpses which are unlike 
what we expect from the authoress of 
‘“‘ The Fairchild Family.’’ In 1795 she 
lost her father, a terrible blow to them 
all, for he was a genial, cultivated man, 
equally at home in any society, ‘ with 
a religion more of the heart than of the 
head.”’ His daughter mentions with 
regret that ‘‘he never had any distinct 
idea of human depravity;’? but as she 
observes that ‘“‘his was a religion of 
enlarged love and charity, and confi- 
dence in the divine love,” it is not easy 
to see why he would have been a better 
man had he been continually dwelling 
on his own shortcomings. 

After his death, at their mother’s de- 
sire they all settled in Bridgnorth for a 
time, where Martha and her sister 
taught in the Sunday schools, then a 
new institution. She did not, however, 
neglect her own studies, for in the 
course of walks with her brother she 
learned the Greek verbs, and at once 
plunged into Homer, She also kept up 
her music on the guitar, and wrote her 
second book, ‘‘ Margarita,” which she 
sold for 40/. 

It was in 1799, on the occasion of a 
visit with her mother to Thornbury, in 
Gloucestershire, that they were taken 
by their hostess to spend a day at Bath, 
in order to make acquaintance with 
Hannah More, then living in Pulteney 
Street. The ostensible excuse offered 
was the benefit that would be conferred 
on young Butt, now a clergyman, by an 
introduction to so pious and celebrated 
a lady. Mrs. Hannah was, however, 
nearly as difficult of approach as the 
Grand Lama. She had a bodyguard of 
four elderly sisters, who all talked at 
once and made the same objections. 
‘¢ She’? — they always referred to her as 
‘¢she,’’ not from dislike to her hideous 
name, but from the reverence with 
which they regarded her—‘“ she was 
not well ; she was confined to her room 
—such demands upon her, such a tax, 
such an object of. public attention, the 
fatigue so great, the fear of giving 
offence so vast. Lady —— had been 


refused, and my Lord —— put off, and 

















even Mrs. Wilberforce and the Bishop 
of London set aside ;’? but when the 
proper amount of fuss had been made, 
it was agreed that she (always uttered 
in the lowest key) should be asked if 
she would see the visitors. After a 
further pause, all done with a view to 
effect, they were ‘‘led up-stairs to the 
drawing-room, and -finally into a dress- 
ing-room, where sat the lady, looking 
very like her pictures, though consid- 
erably older, and without a cap. She 
sat in an armchair of the invalid order, 
and though a strong-featured woman 
of a dark complexion, she had a mag- 
nificent pair of dark eyes.”’ 

Mrs. Hannah made herself very 
agreeable to her guests, though she took 
little notice of the young lady. Her 
conversation appears to have taken the 
turn of offering advice to young Butt, 
and she spoke well, though in rather 
too self-conscious and deliberate a man- 
ner. ‘The lesson,’? adds Mrs. Sher- 
wood, ‘I hope, was beneficial to me 
when my turn came for exhibition.” 

Mrs. Sherwood was always fond of 
meeting distinguished people, and came 
across a good many in the course of her 
life, while her intelligence and good 
looks must have made her welcome in 
any circle, even without the good man- 
ners for which she was famous among 
her friends. Mrs. Sherwood knew the 
value of manners as well as any woman 
living, and observes that after her re- 
turn from school at Reading, where she 
had mixed with many distinguished 
foreigners, she *“‘ had gained that some- 
thing which can only be acquired by 
high society, and can never be given 
without frequent intercourse with good 
company, and perhaps a variety of good 
company.’’? She learned to adapt her- 
self readily to other people’s ways and 
customs ; consequently she never was 
embarrassed herself, or made others 
feel so, 

At one time or another she saw 
something of many of the notable peo- 
ple of the day, and records her meet- 
ings with Mrs. Schimmelpennick, Mrs. 
Duncomb, who, as Miss Highmore, 
heard Richardson read “Clarissa” in 
the garden at Fulham; L. E. L., Miss 
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Mitford, Lady Caroline Lambe, Mrs. 
Fry, and Fanny Kemble. She also 
passed an evening with a Miss Lee, 
who could repeat the whole of Miss Bur- 
ney’s ‘‘Cecilia”’ the year after it came 
out. But the most interesting meeting 
of all was the one she had with Sir 
Walter Scott and his daughter, on the 
voyage from Rotterdam, in 1832. ‘* The 
packet was drawn up close to the pier, 
whereon was the barouche, in which 
lay the invalid. The horses had been 
taken out, and boards had been placed 
so as it could be wheeled on deck with- 
out disturbing the sufferer. The hood 
of the carriage was up behind and the 
front open. A bed had been spread in 
it, on which lay Sir Walter; his fine 
head, that head aforetime the seat of 
high conceptions and glorious imagin- , 
ings, being covered by a black velvet 
‘ap. When the carriage was placed on 
board, there was a solemn silence for 
some minutes. The gayest, the most 
thoughtless amongst us, seemed struck 
with awe ; and I really think we should 
have felt less if an actual corpse had 
been brought before us on a bier. On 
a nearer view we all thought we should 
have recognized the face from the many 
portraits which have made the world 
familiar with his features ; but, alas! 
the light which even those inanimate 
representations conveyed, where was 
it now? He seemed to lie awhile in 
total unconsciousness, his eyelids fall- 
ing heavily ; but at length he raised 
them, and spoke to a very attentive ser- 
vant who was near him ; but still there 
was no animation in those eyes... . 
The fatigue of the morning, it seems, 
however, distressed Sir Walter; and 
when he was lifted from his carriage 
and borne in a chair to his cabin, it was 
said he was ill again; and a Russian 
physician on board was applied to, who 
administered with success a soporific 
draught. On awaking he called for pen 
and ink, and it is in vain for me to try 
and paint my feelings when it was 
asked of me to give up the implements 
I was using at the moment, for the 
benefit of the invalid. It was a high 
gratification to be able to meet his 
wishes.”’ 
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If we have lingered thus long over 
Mrs. Sherwood’s spinsterhood, it is be- 
cause to most people the English part 
of her life will be more interesting than 
the years passed in India. She was 
not a very young woman when she mar- 
ried her cousin, Henry Sherwood, and 
he was not quite so old as she ; but as 
she rarely gives a date, it is not easy to 
state any fact with certainty. Henry 
Sherwood had passed many years in 
France during the time of the Napo- 
leonic wars, and his adventures as a 
young man, in escaping to England, 
vid Switzerland and Germany, would of 
themselves fill a book. When at last 
he reached home, barefooted and al- 
most delirious, he entered the English 
army, and some years later married his 
cousin Martha, whom he had known as 

“a child. Henry Sherwood appears to 


have been a very kind-hearted, good- 
natured man, who allowed his wife to 
do much as she liked, and this included 
their adoption in India (where they 
went about a year after their marriage) 
of quite a large number of helpless 


children, some temporarily, others per- 
manently. The amount of good work 
done by Mrs. Sherwood in India was 
immense. She established schools 
wherever she went, and sometimes the 
scholars who applied for instruction 
were by no means drawn from the 
classes she particularly designed to ben- 
efit. She looked after the material 
comforts of all the children in any way 
dependent on her household ; she or- 
ganized regular religious services, and 
altogether seems to have got through as 
much as ten ordinary people. And yet 
her own family troubles were very 
heavy. Her babies were invariably 
born delicate, and three of them lived 
but a very short while, but her losses 
only made her the more alive to the 
distresses of others. It was at this 
time and under these circumstances 
that religious meditation occupied more 
and more of her thoughts, and inter- 
course with the missionaries, more 
especially with the celebrated Henry 
Martyn, confirmed her mind in this 
bent. Yet even so, there are no traces 
of the illiberality and narrowness which 





were the distinguishing characteristics 
of *The Fairchild Family.”’ From 
time to time Mrs. Sherwood lets fall 
remarks which show that, busy as she 
was, she still kept up a healthy interest 
in secular learning, and in the books of 
her youth. She tells with delight how 
the tedious voyage to India was be- 
guiled with the wonders of the “‘ Ara- 
bian Nights.” We gather from a 
reference to Corporal Trim that she 
yas not unacquainted with ‘ Tristram 
Shandy,” and we know that she had 
read ‘* Don Quixote.’ Besides these 
profane recollections, she did not hold 
herself entirely aloof from the life of 
the great country that was for the time 
her home. ‘ It was while we were at 
Meerut,”’ she writes, ‘‘ that Chuny Laul, 
the great Nose Fellow, brought to our 
gates a party of nautch girls, and asked 
me if I would like to see a nautch. I 
was glad to have the opportunity, and’ 
had the party to the long room, whilst 
every child and servant in the com- 
pound were collected to see the sight. 
. . . The influence of these nautch girls 
over the other sex, even over men who 
have been bred up in England, and 
who have known, admired, and re- 
spected their own countrywomen, is not 
to be accounted for, because it is not 
only obtained in a very peculiar way, 
but often kept up even when beauty is 
past. The influence steals upon the 
senses of those who come within its 
charmed circle, not unlike that of an 
intoxicating drug, being the more dan- 
gerous to young Europeans because 
they seldom fear it... . It was ‘on 
this occasion that I thought of writing 
‘The History of George Desmond,’ 
which is taken from various facts. The 
three girls described were represented 
from the three introduced by Chuny 
Laul. . . . Of course, the effect. pro- 
duced on me was not similar to that 
described in ‘George Desmond,’ but 
certainly I was astonished, fascinated, 
and carried as described, in fancy, to 
the golden halls of ancient kings. I 
was thus made thoroughly to compre- 
hend the nature of the fascination 
which persons of this description exer- 
cise over many a fine English youth, 
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commencing the process of the entire | telling of the four last years of her life, 


ruin of all his prospects in this world.”’ 

‘‘George Desmond’? must certainly 
be a very different book from any of 
the others from Mrs. Sherwood’s pen. 


It sounds both original and interesting, | 
'from the outside world, and tried to 


and it is a pity that it is so little known 
and so hard to obtain; and although 
any second-hand bookseller will con- 
trive to get for you without delay a 
copy of ** Little Henry and his Bearer,”’ 
he shakes his head dubiously if you 
ever ask for ‘‘ George Desmond.”’ 

Not long after the nautch-girl exhibi- 
tion the Sherwoods returned to England 
and settled in Worcester, so as tu be 
close to Mrs. Butt, then a very old lady, 
not destined to live: many months. 
After her death they moved out to a 
small house in the country, which must 
have been filled to overflowing with 
Captain and Mrs. Sherwood, their five 
children, two Indian orphans they had 
brought home, another from Brussels 
whom they had since adopted, two at- 
tendants of old Mrs. Butt’s who had 


been left helpless, two servants, and 


some pupils. To this large circle an- 
other son was shortly born, but died a 
little while later. 4 

To the end of her life, in 1851, Mrs. 
Sherwood was the same active, intelli- 
gent, unselfish woman that she had 
been from the beginning, getting pleas- 
ure from the smallest trifles in a way 
that only very busy people can do. Be- 
sides the children above mentioned she 
had the superintendence of several 
other little Indians, left by their par- 
ents in the neighborhood, and kept up 
a constant correspondence with those 
she had parted from in India. Yet 
anidst all this unwearied benevolence 
she found time to learn Hebrew herself 
and teach it to her children, with a 
view of making a dictionary of the Old 
Testament types. In this work her 
husband soon joined, and contributed, 
after ten years’ hard labor, a concord- 
ance, which must greatly have simpli- 
fied their toil. 

It was in January, 1847, when she 
had lost two of her remaining daugh- 
ters, that Mrs. Sherwood closes her 
autobiography, to which an appendix, 





| is added by her youngest child, Sophia. 


Her husband died in 1848, and from 
that blow she never really rallied. She 
became wearied and depressed, though 
she managed to conceal her sadness 


distract her thoughts by working hard 
at her type dictionary, the rough copy 
of which was finished after thirty years’ 
hard toil six months previous. to her 
death. Her last days were quiet and 
peaceful ; she took her usual vivid in- 
terest in other people’s pleasures, and 
even laughed at herself for her’ eager- 
ness over such little things as the open- 
ing of parcels. She sometimes talked 
on religious subjects, but always natu- 
rally and without effort, and to the end 
thought more of the future life of 
others than of her own coming death- 
struggles. 


Comment is unnecessary in writing 
of a woman who has done so much to 
help her fellow-men ; yet it is to be re- 
gretted that the book by which she is 
most widely known should not, good as 
its intentions were, have been more 
worthy of her, for in charity, benevo- 
lence, and everything that constitutes 
true religion, she was immeasurably 
above anything that she has drawn in 
‘¢ The Fairchild Family.” 

L. B. Lane. 


From All The Year Round. 
PRIVATE HISTORY OF BHOGERAJ DOOSAD. 
(INDIAN SYCE.) 

BHOGERAJ DoosaD was the name in 
which the subject of this narrative re- 
joiced, and which indicated the individ- 
ual who for many years acted in the 
capacity of syce, or head-groom, in my 
modest establishment in the far East 
-—that is to say, in Upper Bengal. 
When he first appeared on the scene he 
was about eighteen or nineteen years 
of age, well-featured, and symmetrical 
—indeed, unusually so—and might 
have figured as an Adonis among those 
of his complexion, for he was of a dark 
mahogany. His expression was pleas- 
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ing and intelligent. He was married, I 
need hardly add, and presently became 
the parent of a little girl. 

For a year or two nothing particular 
seemed to interrupt the even tenor of 
his way, but as time passed I noticed 
that the rounded outlines of his figure, 
at first almost girlish in their softness, 
were gradually giving place to those 
more muscular and perhaps more manly, 
if at the same time less comely, as if 
the cares of the world and of actual life 
were only now beginning to tell upon 
him. He was by degrees also develop- 
ing a little amiable weakness for occa- 
sional turns of hilarity along with one 
or two social chums in the persons of 
his fellow-grooms, in which palm-toddy 
played an important part. Of a quiet 
evening he would wake the welkin with 
his sonorous voice, singing the love- 
lyrics of his native village, while his 
friends led up the chorus, and the other 
servants sat and listened admiringly 
from a distance. As his voice was 
rather musical and his ear accurate I 
rather enjoyed these songs, and did 
nothing to interrupt them. If any long 
interval occurred to show that they 
were flagging, and that their exponent 
was rather depressed, a gift of a rupee 
or so was always sufficient to set them 
going again, indicating, I am afraid, 
too surely where and how a part of that 
rupee had gone. However, the gentle 
stimulus did not seem to do him any 
harm, and perhaps did good, as some 
variety from the humble food which 
forms the usual diet of the average In- 
dian villager. At all events, after such 
little hilarities he always seemed brisker 
for a day or two following, rather than 
the reverse. As a servant he was ac- 
tive and equal to every emergency. 

The first thing that rather startled me 
in Bhogeraj’s private career was, after 
he had been about four years in my 
service, when news was brought to him 
from his now distant village that he 
had become the happy parent of an- 
other daughter. Whereupon, instead 
of rejoicing as he might have been ex- 
pected to do, and feasting his friends, 
he figuratively tore his hair, actually 
and really anathematized his ill-luck, 
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and sent a cruel message back by the 
bearer of the news, instead of the funds 
which were asked for, saying that he 
would neither see nor have anything 
more to do with his wife. ‘ He wanted 
a son; was he to be disgraced with 
daughters always coming, which were 
useless ?”? Shocked as I was at such 
a spirit, I could hardly believe he would 
act upon it, till, about six weeks later, 
his wife herself appeared on the scene 
with her infant child in her arms and 
the other by her side. She had come 
for funds, having been surprised at the 
long absence of any, especially at such 
a time, and hardly crediting the report 
that was brought to her. But Bhogeraj 
was obdurate. He turned a deaf ear to 
her appeals, and met her with looks 
sullen and relentless. Nor would he 
take the slightest notice of the children 
she placed down before him in the hope 
of moving him to compassion. At 
length, when the poor woman saw that 
matters had really reached a crisis, she 
cast aside the diffidence peculiar to her 
sex in the country, and brought her 
complaint before me, in the hope that I 
might be able to influence Bhogeraj in 
the right direction. Accordingly I sent 
for him, and confronted him with his 
wife and children; but when ques- 
tioned, remonstrated with, and threat- 
ened in turn, he gave me courteously 
to understand that I might beat him, 
dismiss him, that no matter what was 
done to him, he would have nothing 
more to do with his family. So, when 
this last hope was exhausted, the poor 
woman went away with her children on 
her henceforth separate road in life, 
taking with her, however, his now due 
month’s pay, which I gave her along 
with a few added rupees. And as this 
was the first page of Bhogeréj’s mar- 
ried life, so was it the last I heard or 
saw of his first family. Then, very 
soon it came to my ears that he had 
contracted a liaison in the village — not 
his native village, but that nearest my 
bungalow —and that with a woman of 
rather light reputation, and this now 
fully accounted to me for his previous 
heartless and seemingly inexplicable 
conduct ; conduct which far exceeded 
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the usual discontent of the Bengalee, 
and, indeed, generally of the native of 
India, with a family of daughters ; and 
it besides lowered Bhogeraj still an- 
other degree in my estimate of him. 
This new friendship of his, however, 
did not last long. It had hardly begun 
when it ended, and in a way that 
brought grief and shame to Bhogeraj, 
which were described as a just retribu- 
tion for his desertion of his wife and 
children. 

After this he consoled himself with 
more frequent carnivals along with his 
fellow syces, which gradually degener- 
ated into orgies. I came to learn that 
my stable was made the scene of these 
during the late hours of the night and 
on, it might be, into the small hours of 
the morning. When it came to this I 


considered it high time to interfere, for 
the sake of the safety and comfort of 
my horses if not for that of respectabil- 
ity ; and this intention I had to enforce 
so decisively in the case at least of one 
of the erring syces, who was proved to 


have made attempts at continuance 
after being warned, that he seemed to 
cherish a sudden and strong resentment 
therefrom. Indeed, from his look I 
had a suspicion of some brooding mis- 
chief at the time, but which I could not 
then decipher. A day or two later one 
of my horses was seized with a sudden 
and strange illness, quite unlike any- 
thing I had ever, in my large experi- 
ence of horses, known before. In the 
morning it appeared ill, and by evening 
it died, stiffened with cramp all the 
time. But, ere this, I had no hesitation 
in ascribing the illness to poison ; and 
on putting two thoughts together I fur- 
ther came to the conclusion that it was 
the outcome of my dealing with the re- 
fractory syce. He was as wily and 
treacherous-looking an Aryan as one 
might wish to meet, or rather to avoid ; 
and the malignant look of triumph and 
mingled indifference which met me 
when I questioned him was ill con- 
cealed. I could obtain, however, little 
or no satisfaction for the loss, pecuniary 
or otherwise. The man was probably 
worth little more than the waist-cloth 
he stood in, and there was the difficulty 
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of proving that the horse really died of 
poison, there being no veterinary sur- 
geon thereabout, far or near, to attest 
the fact. Further, there was the ques- 
tion of proving who administered the 
poison ; even though a little later on I 
heard, and might have been able to 
prove, that the suspected individual 
had been seen buying arsenic in the 
bazaar the day before the horse died. 
The superintendent of police, an En- 
glishman, to whom I applied, suggested 
to me quietly that the only real ‘* rem- 
edy ” that lay in my hands was to inflict 
upon the evil-doer a sound corporal 
castigation and be done with him ; and 
this advice I endeavored honestly to 
carry out, though I feel sure that in 
the end the rascal felt himself nine 
times the winner. Bhogeraj I never 
suspected of having had a hand in the 
matter. He seemed too genuinely sorry 
for what had happened, and besides, 
despite his short-comings, I believed 
him incapable of such an action. 

The next eventful era in Bhogeraj’s 
career occurred a year or so later, at an- 
other plantation or *‘ factory ’’ whither, 
along with me, he had migrated. It 
was when a neighboring tenant of the 
factory came to complain that Bhoge- 
raj had enticed and hidden away his 
—the tenant’s—wife or ‘ property” 
(mall), as, in common with his country- 
men, he styled and regarded her. He 
said that she had even shamelessly de- 
serted her infant child, let alone her 
affectionate husband and all her house- 
hold cares and duties, including the 
preparation of her lord and master’s 
meals, at all which he was very sad and 
downcast. Bhogeraj, on being sum- 
moned, denied the soft impeachment, 
as regarded at least the enticing away, 
and affirmed that she had left of her 
own accord owing to ill-treatment by 
her husband. He seemed inclined, 
too, to deny any knowledge of her 
whereabouts, or that she had come to 
him; but on this point being pressed 
through accumulating proof, he then 
averred, somewhat ungallantly, that 
she had come to him of her own free 
will, and without any arts or blandish- 
ments on his part towards that end. 
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He declared that she would have run 
away in any case, owing to her hus- 
band’s ill-usage. It was then urged 
upon him that he must produce the 
woman, so that the question might, as 
far as practicable, be cleared up be- 
tween the three face to face. After 
some little persuasion he departed re- 
luctantly.to bring her. On his return- 
ing shortly she appeared in his company, 
a young and rather good-looking woman 
of fair complexion, and, like her hus- 
band, of the Bunyia, or, meal-dealer 
vaste. And this rather surprised me. 
I wondered that under the circum- 
stances her husband should make any 
effort to bring her back, for by openly 
taking up with a lower caste, or rather 
non-caste, she had outcasted herself 
and was therefore inadmissible again 
into her husband’s family, unless with 
the result of the similar outcasting of 
them all. I could not, therefore, quite 
comprehend his motive, and it seemed 
io puzzle the natives themselves, but 
presently I saw into it clearer. 

The woman on confronting her hus- 
band maintained a quiet demeanor, 
while he exhibited a pitiable aspect of 
entreaty and appeal. He adjured her 
to return to her home and household 
duties ; drew a pathetic picture of what 
would become of the child without her, 
which he now wanted to place in her 
arms, but which she made no advance 
towards receiving. He folded his hands 
iowards her in supplication as he would 
do towards his Brahmin priest, looked 
piteously at her, and besought her 
again and again, in the most pleading 
tones, to return, but still she made no 
responsive sign, and I was half begin- 
ning to think that she was rather hard- 
ened in her course. Then Bhogeraj 
interposed and said that he —the hus- 
band — had ill-used her, and that if he 
got her back again he would kill her. 
But certainly I saw little of such a trucu- 
Jent nature in the abject and whining 
figure before me. Such a piteous dis- 
play, indeed, did he make of himself 
that when he found words and entreaties 
were of no avail, he bent down to kiss 
the ground at her feet, as the utmost 
humiliation he could inflict on himself 
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in order to get her back, though amid 
the remonstrances and disgust of the 
natives around. Then, just as I had 
turned round again after making some 
enquiry of Bhogeraj or one of those 
present, I caught the momentary, fleet- 
ing remnant of a glance cast upon her 
full of malignant and vindictive mean- 
ing. The mask had unexpectedly fallen, 
and quick though the effort to resume 
the previous disguise, I had already 
seen through it. All the grovelling 
and whining, the man’s apparent disre- 
gard of caste in order to get his wife 
back, were now explained. It was 
simply to take revenge on her, and 
that doubtless in a diabolical fashion, 
in keeping with a well-known and too 
common custom of the country in such 
cases, as Bhogeraj also suggested. 

Our ayah, who was standing near 
with her young charge in the verandah, 
must also have caught sight of the 
glance and have been of the same opin- 
ion, for she murmured: “If the man 
gets her back he’ll terribly ill-use her, 
and won’t leave her life.” As for the 
woman herself she must have pene- 
trated the mask all along, for the mo- 
mentary dropping of it seemed to come 
to her as no surprise. She only main- 
tained her refusal to return to him. 
Proof also was accumulating that the 
man had really, as Bhogeraéj stated, 
used her badly. So, seeing how the 
wind lay, I merely said that I could not 
interfere in the matter in any way, nor 
would countenance force or violence. 
The man, it may be added, had dissem- 
inated the threat the evening before 
that, sword in hand by night, in com- 
pany with his friends, he would search 
all the wheat and barley fields in the 
neighborhood for his wife, among which 
she was supposed to have remained 
concealed with the connivance of Bho- 
geraj, and that he would not cease till 
he found her. The ominous meaning 
conveyed in that threat was obvious, 
though I suspected that there was as 
much bravado in it as anything else. 
On hearing the above decision, how- 
ever, and seeing that the need for 
further disguise had now ceased, his 
aspect changed, and a wicked look came 
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over his face. They all went their dif- 
ferent ways, however, the “ aggrieved 
husband” with his child in his arms 
towards his hamlet a couple of hundred 
yards away, though reluctantly, and 
casting menacing and vindictive looks 
at his wife as he retreated ; she towards 
the servants’ quarters of my establish- 
ment. Thinking that the matter was 
so far at rest, I was just about to re- 
cline on a sofa for my afternoon siesta, 
a couple of hours later, when the ayah 
came into the room with excited looks, 
saying that the man was at that moment 
dragging his wife away from the ser- 
vants’ quarters by force, had pulled all 
her clothing off in the act, regardless of 
decency and of everything but to get 
possession of her, and that none of the 
servants had the courage to interfere 
between a man and his “ property ”’ 
(wife). 

Hurrying out, I saw, indeed, that he 
was dragging her away as described, 
and also by the hair of her head. The 
cowardly creed-and-custom-bound ser- 
vants, though more or less sympathiz- 
ing with the woman, as I had gathered 
from their demeanor, were all standing 
gaping, as the ayah had stated, averse 
to interfere. Presently the man, catch- 
ing sight of me hurrying on at my best 
tropical pace, dropped his prey, and 
with a look of baffled rage took to his 
heels vowing future vengeance against 
her, as every now and again in his re- 
treat he turned round ere reaching his 
house to give vent to his threats. I 
had only come out in time, however, as 
he had already got her half-way to 
there, ultimately dragging her along 
the ground on her stumbling and fall- 
ing. 

The ayah by this time had hurried 
up with the needed clothing, and then 
conveyed the woman into safe quarters, 
while a hint from me to the stalwart 
bungalow chowkiddr, or watchman —a 
man of the “ thief caste’? employed on 
the principle of ‘‘ thief to catch thief,” 
and in whose charge I could safely trust 
my bungalow and all its contents — to 
keep his eyes open prevented any fur- 
ther risk of a similar occurrence. Had 


the man, however, been successful in, 
4244 
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taking the woman to his house I could 
not then have so judiciously interfered ; 
while the plan of punishment or re- 
venge he would have adopted would 
have been the ordinary one for infidel- 
ity, suspected or real, as practised by 
the enlightened Hindoo husband, who 
constitutes himself at once judge, jury, 
and executive of the offence. It would 
have been to bind her hand and foot, 
then to pass a rope from her bound 
wrists over a rafter of the roof above 
so as to raise her up to her tiptoes, 
and thereupon to brand her body in 
various places with a hot iron, as indel- 
ible marks for her to carry about in 
memory of her offence. Whether he 
might accompany or follow up this with 
various lashings with a bamboo sapling 
till he left her more dead than alive 
would, of course, depend on his humor, 
and be no uncommon occurrence. 

After this I heard no more of the 
matter for some days. The injured hus- 
band was, it was averred, gradually be- 
coming inured, if not reconciled, to his 
loss. At all events, he appeared to be 
making no further attempts to regain 
his wife ; while she disappeared again, 
no one could say where, except presum- 
ably that she was somewhere in hiding 
under Bhogeraj’s guardianship. So 
time passed on till in about a month I 
heard that he was preparing to give a 
great feast to his caste-villagers, who 
had become hostile on account of his 
conduct, and refused to eat with him, 
and that for this purpose he had been 
saving up for some weeks. This, by 
the way, is the usual mode, namely, 
through an appeal to the stomach, of 
appeasing the caste-tribunal or tribal- 
council which, as a rule, sits in judg- 
ment on the graver moral delinquencies 
of the members of its caste or tribe. 
In due time the feast came off, which 
consisted of boiled rice and curdled 
milk, and about fifty of Bhogeraj’s vil- 
lagers left, with their hearts softened 
towards him and their benediction on 
his proposal to marry the helpmate he 
had now taken up with; which sanc- 
tion, by the way,he had previously 
made an understood condition. of the 
feast. He was not, he said, going ‘‘ to 
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throw away his money for nothing.” 
At this feast it was said that even the 
forlorn husband was present, as affable 
as any, and had signified his assent to 
the new arrangement. He, too, prob- 
ably, was looking about elsewhere to 
console himself. Thus all ended favor- 
ably for Bhogeraj, better, perhaps, than 
he deserved. He was received back 
into the fellowship of his caste, and 
shortly after the feast he married the 
woman and settled again into the life 
of a respectable domestic man, accord- 
ing, at least, to the tenets of his caste 
or tribe. After this, he resumed his 
evening ditties, with care now uplifted 
from his mind, except such as in due 
course attended the increase of his sec- 
ond family with its associated expenses. 
An extra rupee now and again, how- 
ever, always sufficed as before to drive 
away dull care whenever it appeared 
too visibly to overshadow him; and 
what between his hookah, his songs, 
and his social gossip amid his circle of 
fellow-grooms or other servants around 
their evening fire —at least, during the 
cold season—added to an occasional 
gallon or two of palm-toddy on bazaar 
days, he seemed to pass a generally 
merry and care-absent life. When I 
left the country a year or two later I 
felt sorry to part with him, as with 
some other servants, to whom, with 
their simple, faithful services, one be- 
comes really attached during a long 
residence in India, and did my best to 
make the parting, in a practical form, 
as mild to him and to them as possible. 


From Nature. 
THE SACRED NILE. 

THAT Egypt is the gift of the Nile is 
a remark we owe to the father of his- 
tory, who referred not only to the fer- 
tilizing influence of the stream, but to 
the fact that the presence of the Nile 
and its phenomena are the conditions 
upon which the habitability of Egypt 
altogether depends. That that part of 
Egyptian archeology and myth which 
chiefly interests astronomers is also the 
gift of the Nile is equally true. 
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The heliacal rising of Sirius and other 
stars at the time of the commencement 
of the inundations each year; all the 
myths which grew out of the various 
symbols of the stars so used, are so 
many evidences of the large share the 
river, with its various water levels at 
different times, had in the national life. 
It was, in fact, the true and unique 
basis of the national life. 

In this the Nile had a compeer, or 
even compecrs. What the Nile was to 
Egypt the Euphrates and Tigris were 
to a large region of western Asia, where 
aiso we find the annual flood to have 
been in ancient times a source of fertil- 
ity over an enormous area which is now 
desert, the plains being broken by the 
remains of the ancient canals. 

What more natural than that Eu- 
phrates, Tigris, and Nile were looked 
upon as deities ; that the gods of the 
Nile valley on the one hand, and of the 
region watered by the Euphrates and 
Tigris on the other, were gods to swear 
by ; that they were worshipped in order 
that their benign influences might be 
secured, and that they had their local 
shrines and special cults. 

The god sacred to the Euphrates and 
Tigris was called Ea. The god sacred 
to the Nile was called Hapi. 

The name Hapi is the same as that 
of the bull Apis, the worship of which 
was attributed to Mena.’ Certainly 
Mena, Mini, or Menes, as he is vari- 
ously called, was fully justified in found- 
ing the cult of the river god, for he 
first among men appears to have had 
just ideas of irrigation; and I have 
heard the distinguished officers who 
have lately been responsible for the 
irrigation system of to-day speaking 
with admiration of the ideas and works 
of Menes. 

Whether the Tigris had a Menes in 
an equally early time is a point on which 
history is silent ; but, according to the 
accounts of travellers, the Tigris in 
flood is even more majestic than the 
Nile, and yet the latter river in flood is 
a sight to see—a whole fertile plain 
turned into, as il were, an arm of the 


1 Maspero, Hist. Anc, xi. 10. 
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sea, with here and there an island, 
which on inspection turns out to be a 
village, the mud houses of which too 
often are undermined by the lapping of 
the waves in the strong north wind. 

There is no doubt that the dates of 
the rise of these rivers not only influ- 
enced the national: life but even the 
religions of the dwellers on their banks. 
The Euphrates and Tigris rise about 
the time of the spring equinox —the 
religion was equinoxial, the temples 
were directed to the east. The Nile 
rises at a solstice—the religion was 
solstical and the solar temples were 
directed no longer to the east. To the 
Egyptians the coming of the river to 
the parched land was as the sunrise 
chasing the darkness of the night ; the 
sun-god of day conquering the star- 
gods of night; or again the victorious 
king of the land slaughtering his ene- 
mies, 

By no one, perhaps, have the impres- 
sions produced by the various phases of 
the river been so poetically described 
as by Osburn, a writer of vivid imagina- 
tion, but it must be added that the facts 
detailed in his description are not ex- 
actly capable of being verified by engi- 
neering science. Osburn thus describes 
the low Nile : 

“The Nile has shrunk within its 
banks until its stream is contracted to 
half its ordinary dimensions, and _ its 
turbid, slimy, stagnant waters scarcely 
seem to flow in any direction. Broad 
flats or steep banks of black, sun-baked 
Nile mud, form both the shores of the 
river. All beyond them is sand and 
sterility ; for the hamseen, or sand-wind 
of fifty days’ duration, has _ scarcely 
yet ceased to blow. The trunks and 
branches of trees may be seen here and 
there through the dusty, hazy, burning, 
atmosphere, but so entirely are their 
leaves coated with dust, that at a dis- 
tance they are not distinguishable from 
the desert sand that surrounds them. 
It is only by the most painful and labo- 
rious operation of watering that any 
tint approximating to greenness can be 
preseryed at this season even in the 
pleasure-gardens of the pacha, The 
lirst symptom of the termination of this 
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most terrible season is the rising of the 
north wind (the Etesian wind of the 
Greeks), blowing briskly, often fiercely 
during the whole of the day. The foli- 
age of the groves that cover Lower 
Egypt is soon disencumbered by it of 
the dust, and resumes its verdure. The 
fierce fervors of the sun, then at, its 
highest ascension, are also most season- 
ably mitigated by the same powerful 
agency, which prevails for this and the 
three following months throughout the 
entire land of Egypt.” 

Then at last comes the inundation : 

‘¢ Perhaps there is not in nature a 
more exhilarating sight, or one more 
strongly exciting to confidence in God, 
than the rise of the Nile. Day by day 
and night by night, its turbid tide 
sweeps onward majestically over the 
parched sands of the waste, howling 
wilderness, Almost hourly, as we 
slowly ascended it before the Etesian 
wind, we heard the thundering fall of 
some mud-bank, and saw by the rush 
of all animated nature to the spot, that 
the Nile had overleapt another obstruc- 
tion, and that its bounding waters were 
diffusing life and joy through another 
desert. There are few impressions I 
ever received upon the remembrance of 
which I dwell with more pleasure than 
that of seeing the first burst of the Nile 
into one of the great channels of its 
annual overflow. All nature shouts for 
joy. The men, the children, the buffa- 
loes, gambol in its refreshing waters, 
the broad waves sparkle with shoals of 
fish, and fowl of every wing flutter over 
them in clouds. .Nor is this jubilee of 
nature confined to the higher orders of 
creation. The moment the sand be- 
comes moistened:by the approach of the 
fertilizing waters, it is literally alive 
with insects innumerable. It is impos- 
sible to stand by the side of one of 
these noble streams, to see it every mo- 
ment sweeping away some obstruction 
to its majestic course, and widening as 
it flows, without feeling the heart to 
expand with love and joy and confi- 
dence in the great author of this annual 
miracle of mercy.” 

The effects of the inundation, as Os- 
burn shows in another place, ‘‘ exhibit 
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themselves in a scene of fertility and| Time out of mind the fluctuations 
beauty such as will scarcely be found in|in the height of the river have been 
another country at any season of the|carefully recorded at different points 
year. The vivid green of the springing | along the river. In the ‘ Description 
corn, the groves of pomegranate trees | de l’Egypt’’ we find a full description 
ablaze with the rich scarlet of their|of the so-called nilometer at Assuan 
blossoms, the fresh breeze laden with | (First Cataract) which dates from a 
the perfumes of gardens of roses and | remote period, perhaps as early as the 
orange thickets, every tree and every | Fifth Dynasty. 
shrub covered with sweet-scented flow-| In Ebers’ delightful book on Egypt 
ers. These are a few of the natural | space is given to the description of the 
beauties that welcome the stranger to| much more modern one located at 
the land of Ham. There is consider-| Rodah. 
able sameness in them, it is true, for he| The nilometer, or ‘‘ mikyas,’’ on the 
would observe little variety in the trees | island of Rodah now visible, is stated 
and plants, whether he first entered | to have replaced one which was brought 
Egypt by the gardens of Alexandria or| thither from Memphis at some unre- 
the plain of Assouan. Yet it is the | corded date. Makreezee in 1417, ac- 
same everywhere, only because it would | cording to Ebers, saw the remains of 
be impossible to make any addition to | the older nilometer. 
the sweetness of the odors, the bril-| The present mikyas is within a cov- 
liancy of the colors, or the exquisite | ered vault or chamber, the roof being 
beauty of the many forms of vegeta-|supported on simple wooden pillars. 
ble life, in the midst of which he wan-| In a quadrangular tank communicating 
ders. It is monotonous, but it is the | with the river by a canal is an octagon 
monotony of Paradise.”’ | pillar on which the Arabic measure- 
“The flood reaches Cairo on a day | ments are inscribed. These consist of 
closely approximating to that of the/|the pic (variously called ell or cubit) 
summer solstice. It attains its greatest | =()-54 metre, which is divided into 
height, and begins to decline near the | twenty-four kirats, in consequence of 
autumnal equinox. By the winter sol- | the rise of the river bed in relatively 
stice the Nile has again subsided within | recent times, the nilometer is sub- 
its banks and resumed its blue color. | merged at high Nile to a depth of two 
Seed-time has occurred in this interval. | cubits. 
The year in Egypt divides itself into | The rise of the Nile can now be care- 
‘three seasons — four months of sowing | fully studied, as gauges are distributed 
and growth, corresponding nearly with | along the river. We have the Aswan 
our November, December, January,| gauge from 1869, the Armant gauge 
and February ; four months of harvest | from 1887, the Suhag gauge from 1889, 
from March to June ; the four months | and the Asyfit gauge from 1882. The 
of the inundation completing the cycle.”’ | distances of these gauges from Aswan 
In order to show how the astronomy | are as follows :— 
ofthe ancient Egyptian — to deal spe- 
cially with them — was to a large extent — 

: Aswan . . ‘ ‘ 0 
concerned with the annual flood and Memes. 8. oll ae 
all ‘that depended upon that flood, and Suhag . . . . . 447 
how the first solar year used on this Asytt . . . . . 550 
planet, so far as we know, was estab- Rodah . ‘ , . 941 
lished, it is important to study the 
actual facts of the rise somewhat| The Rodah gauge is not to be de- 
closely, not only for Egypt generally,| pended on as the movements of the 
but for several points in the line, some | Barrage regulation destroy its value as 
thousand miles in extent, along which|a record. The heights of the zeros of 
in the earliest times cities and shrines | these gauges above mean_sea level are 
were dotted here and there. | as follows : — , 
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Metres. 
84°158 
69°535 
56°00 
53°10 
13°14 


Aswan 
Armant 
Suhag. 
Asyit. R 
Rodah . ; . : 
Great vagueness arises in there being 
no very obvious distinction between the 
gauge readings reached in summer and 
that from which the rise is continuous. 
There are apparently rainfalls in the 
end of spring of sufficient power to 
raise the Nile visibly in summer, just as 
muddy rises have been seen in winter 
to pass down the valley, leaving a 
muddy mark on the rocks at Aswan and 
Manfalit. Independently of the actual 
gauge-reading of the rise, there are 
facts about it which strike every be- 
holder. At the commencement of the 
rise we have the green water. This oc- 


curs in June, but varies in date as 
much as the top of the flood varies. 
From the fact that modern observa- 
tions show that the very beginning 
of the rise, and the first flush, second 


flush, and final retirement vary, it 
seems evident that the ancient Egyp- 
tians could not have had any fixed 
zero-gauge or time for the real physical 
fact of the rise, but must have either 
deduced from a series of observations 
a mean period of commencement, or a 
mean arrival of the red water, or a 
mean rising up to a certain gauge. 

First to deal with the green water. 
Generally when the rise of an inch or 
two is reported from the nilometer at 
Rodah, the waters lose the little of 
clearness and freshness they still pos- 
sessed. The green color is the lustre- 
less hue of brackish water within the 
tropics, and only the finer class of mod- 
ern filter can render such water clear. 
The color is really due to alge. 

Happily the continuance of this state 
of the water seldom exceeds three or 
four days. The sufferings of those who 
are compelled to drink it in this state, 
from vesicary disease, even in this short 
interval, are very severe. The inhab- 
itants of the cities generally provide 
against it by Nile-water stored in reser- 
voirs and tanks. 

Col. Ross, R.E., noticed in 1887 ‘and 
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in 1890, when, owing to the slow retreat 
of the Nile, the irrigation officers had to 
hold back many basins in the Gizah 
province ; and also in 1888, when the 
water remained long stagnant; that 
the basin-water got green — showed the 
algee and smelt marshy, just as the 
June green water does. 

Hence it has been argued that as 
the Nile-water in the bed of the stream 
—even in very slow-flowing back- 
waters —does not become green, the 
greenness must be produced by an al- 
most absolute stagnation of the water. 
We know of great marshes up above 
Gondokoro, and hence it is thought 
that the green water of summer, which 
comes on suddenly, is this marsh-water 
being pushed out by the new water 
from behind, and that is why it heralds 
the rise. No one has so far minutely 
observed the gradual intrusion of the 
green water. 

The rise of the river proceeds rapidly , 
and the water gradually becomes more 
turbid. Ten or twelve days, however, 
elapse before the development of the 
last and most extraordinary of all the 
appearances of the Nile, thus described 
by Mr. Osburn :! “It was at the end of 
—to my own sensations —a long and 
very sultry night, that I raised myself 
from the sofa upon which I had in vain 
been endeavoring to sleep, on the deck 
of a Nile boat that lay becalmed off 
Benisoueff, a town of Middle Egypt. 

** The sun was just showing the upper 
limb of his disc over the eastern moun- 
tains. I was surprised to see that when 
his rays fell. upon the water, a deep 
ruddy reflection was given back. The 
depth of the tint increased continually 
as a larger portion of his light fell upon 
the water, and before he had entirely 
cleared the top of the hill it presented 
the perfect appearance of a river of 
blood. Suspecting some delusion, I 
rose up hastily, and looking over the 
side of the boat saw there the confirma- 
tion of my first impression. The entire 
body of the water was opaque and of a 
deep red color, bearing a closer resem- 
blance to blood than to any other natu- 


1 Monumental Egypt, chapter i, 
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ral production to which it could be 
compared. I now perceived that during 
the night the river had visibly risen 
several inches. While I was gazing at 
this great sight, the Arabs came round 
me to explain that it was the Red Nile. 
The redness and opacity of the water, 
in this extraordinary condition of the 
river, are subject: to constant variations. 
On some days, when the rise of the 
wniver has not:.exeeeded an inch or two, 
its waters return to a state of semi- 
transparency, though during the entire 
period of the high Nile they never lose 
the deep red tinge which canno: be 
separated from them. It is not, how- 
ever, like the green admixture, at all 
deleterious ; the Nile water is never 
more wholesome or more deliciously 
refreshing than during the overflow. 
There are other days when the rise of 
the river is much more rapid, and then 
the quantity of mud that is suspended 
in the water exceeds, in Upper Egypt, 
that which I have seen in any other 
river. On more than one occasion I 
could perceive that it visibly interfered 
with the flow of the stream. A glass- 
ful of it in this state was allowed to re- 
main still fora short time. The upper 
portion of it was perfectly opaque and 
the color of blood. A sediment of black 
mud occupied about one-quarter of the 
glass. A considerable portion of this 
is deposited before the river reaches 
Middle and Lower Egypt. I never ob- 
served the Nile water in this condition 
there, and indeed no consecutive obser- 
vations exist of the reddening of the 
water. It is quite clear that the red- 
dening cannot come from the White 
Nile, but must be the first floods of 
the Blue Nile and the Atbara coming 
down,”’ 

Rate of Rise of the Nile. — The rate 
in flood is one and three-fourths days 
from Wady Halfa to Aswan and six 
days from Aswan to Rodah (941 kilo- 
metres). In very high Niles this is 
perhaps accelerated to five days. In 
the early flood rising from, say, one 
cubit Aswan to six cubits, where there 


‘are many dry sandbanks, and the 


spreading out of the river is consider- 
able, and there is an absence of over- 





lapping flushes from behind, the rate 
goes up to fifteen days. There is a 
very great difference in time and rate 
between Green and Red Nile. The 
rise is forty-five feet at Aswan, thirty- 
eight at Thebes, and twenty-five at 
Cairo. 

From the data obtained at the gauges 
named which have been kindly for- 
warded to me by Mr. Garstin, the U.S. 
of State of the Public Works Depart- 
ment of Egypt, I have ascertained that 
the average time taken by the flood to 
travel now between Thebes and Mem- 
phis is about nine days. Although the 
river bed is now higher than formerly, 
the land around Thebes, according to 
Budge, having been raised about nine 
feet in the last seventeen hundred 
years, still the same elevation has taken 
place at Memphis, so that no difference 
in the velocity of the stream would be 
produced by this cause. 

The great difficulty experienced in 
understanding the statements generally 
made concerning the Nile-rise arises 
from the fact that the maximum flood 
is as arule registered in Cairo upwards 
of forty days after the maximum of 
Aswan. 

For the following account of how this 
is brought about I am indebted to the 
kindness of Col. Ross, R.E. :— 

‘The behavior of the flood at the 
Aswan gauge is as follows: Between 
August 20 and 30 a good average gauge 
of sixteen cubits is often reached, and 
between August 27 and September 3 
there is often a drop of about thirty 
centimetres. The August rise is sup- 
posed to be mostly due to the Blue Nile 
and Atbara River. Between September 
land 8 the irrigation officers generally 
look for a maximum flood-gauge of the 
year at Aswan. This is supposed to be 
the first flush of the White Nile. In 
the middle of September there are gen- 
erally two small flushes, but the last 
twenty days of September are generally 
distinctly lower than that of the first 
week. The final flush of the Nile is 
seldom later than the 21st to 25th Sep- 
tember. 

‘“‘ All this water does not merely go 
down the Nile ; it floods the different 
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basins. The opening of these basins 
begins from the south to the north. 
This operation is generally performed 
between the 29th September and the 
22nd October. The great central Egypt 
basins are not connected with the Nile 
for purposes of discharge into the river 
between Asyfit and near Wasta, or a 
distance of 395—90 kilometres=305 kil. 

‘* The country in the middle or Cen- 
tral Egypt is broad, and thus there is 
an enormous quantity of water poured 
out of these basins into the lower 
reaches of the river about the 20th 
October, which seriously raises the Nile 
at Cairo, and in a good average year 
will bring the Cairo gauge (at Rodah) 
up to the maximum of the year on or 
about October 22, and hence it is that 
the guide books say the Nile is at its 
highest in the end of October. 

‘““A gauge of sixteen and one-half 
cubits at Aswan while the basins are 
being filled does not give more than 
twenty-one cubits at Rodah (Cairo), 
hut as the basins with a sixteen and 
one-half gauge will fill by the 10th Sep- 
tember, it follows that a sixteen and 
one-half to sixteen cubit gauge at As- 
win will not give a constant Cairo 
gauge, as the great mass of water passes 
by the basins and reaches Cairo. 
Hence we have frequently the paradox 
of a steady or falling gauge at Aswan 
showing a steady rise at Cairo. 

“If the gauge at Aswan keeps above 
sixteen cubits to near the end of Sep- 
tember, the basin-emptying is much 
retarded, as the emptying at each suc- 
cessive basin fills the Nile above the 
sixteen cubit level; hence the lower 
halves of the chains of basins do not flow 
off, and thus when the great middle 
Egypt basins are discharged, they do 
not raise the Nile so much as they do 
when the last half of September Nile 
is below sixteen at Aswan. 

‘Tn years like 1887 and 1892, which 
differ from each other only in date of 
maximum gauge at Aswan, the river, 
having filled the basins in fifteen to 
twenty days instead of in twenty-five 
to thirty days, comes down to Cairo in 
so largely increased a volume that a 
really dangerous gauge of twenty-five 
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cubits at Cairo is maintained for over-a 
fortnight (the average October gauge in 
Cairo is about twenty-three cubits), and 
from September 10 to October 25 the 
river remains from twenty-four cubits 
to twenty-five and one-half cubits, and 
the Middle Egypt basins discharge so 
slowly that the opening day is hardly 
traceable on the Cairo gauge. 

“In the 1878 flood, which was the 
most disastrous flood possible, the river 
rose in the most abnormal fashion, and 
on October 3 attained eighteen cubits at 
Aswan. This breached the Delta, and 
in addition so delayed the Upper Egypt 
basins emptying from the reason before 
given that the wheat was sown too late, 
and got badly scorched by the hot winds 
of March and April.’’? 

J. NORMAN LOCKYER. 


1 The modern Egyptians still hold to the old 
months for irrigation. 7 Tuba (January 15) is 
commencement of wheat irrigation ; 30 Misra is the 
last safe date for sowing maize in the Delta; 1st 
Tut is the date of regulating the bridges (Septem- 
ber 8) in Upper Egypt. 


From Chambers’ Journal, 
ELECTRICITY FROM NIAGARA, 
BY J. MUNKO. 

THE great scheme now approaching 
completion for the utilization of Niagara 
Falls by means of electricity is a tri- 
umph of human enterprise which out- 
rivals some of the bold creations of 
Jules Verne. 

When in 1678 the French missiona- 
ries La Salle and Hennepin discovered 
the stupendous cataract on the Niagara 
River between Lake Ontario and Lake 
Erie, the science of electricity was in 
its early infancy, and little more was 
known about the mysterious force which 
is performing miracles in our day than 
its manifestation on rubbed amber, 
sealing-wax, glass, and other bodies, 
Nearly a hundred years had still to 
pass ere Franklin should demonstrate 
the identity of the electric fire with 
lightning, and nearly another hundred 
before Faraday should reveal a mode of 
generating it from mechanical power. 
Assuredly, neither La Salle nor his con- 
temporaries ever dreamed of a time 
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when the water-power of the Falls 
would be distributed by means of elec- 
tricity to produce light or heat and serve 
all manner of industries in the surround- 
ing district. The awe-struck Iroquois 
Indians had named the cataract ‘ Oni- 
agahra,”’ or Thunder of the Waters, and 
belieyed it the dwelling-place of the 
Spirit of Thunder. This poetical name 
is none the less appropriate now that 
the modern electrician is preparing to 
draw his lightnings from its waters and 
compel the genius loci to become his 
willing bondsman. 

The Falls of Niagara are situated 
about twenty-one miles from Lake Erie, 
and fourteen miles from Lake Ontario. 
At this point the Niagara River, nearly 
a mile broad, flowing between level 
banks, and parted by several islands, is 
suddenly shot over a precipice one 
hundred and sixty feet high, and mak- 
ing a sharp bend to the north, pursues 
its course through a narrow gorge 
towards Lake Ontario. The Falls are 
divided at the brink by Goat Island, 
whose primeval woods are still thriving 
in their spray. The Horseshoe Fall on 
the Canada side is eight hundred and 
twelve yards, and the American falls 
on the south side are three hundred 
and twenty-five yards wide. For a 
considerable distance both above and 
below the Falls the river is turbulent 
with rapids. 

The water-power of the cataract has 
been employed from olden times. The 
French fur-traders placed a mill beside 
the upper rapids, and the early British 
settlers built another to saw the timber 
used in their stockades. By and by the 
Stedman and Porter mills were estab- 
lished below the Falls; and subse- 
quently, others which derived their 
water-supply from the lower rapids by 
means of raceways or leads. Eventu- 
ally, an open hydraulic canal three- 
fourths of a mile long was cut across 
the elbow of land on the American side, 
through the town of Niagara Falls, be- 
tween the rapids above and the verge 
of the chasm below the Falls, where, 
since 1874, a cluster of factories have 
arisen, which discharge their spent 
water over the cliff in a series of cas- 
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cades almost rivalling Niagara itself. 
This canal, which only taps a mere 
drop from the ocean of power that is 
running to waste, has been utilized to 
the full; and the decrease of water- 
privileges in the New England States, 
owing to the clearing of the forests and 
settlement of the country, together 
with the growth of the electrical indus- 
tries, have led to further demand on 
the resources of Niagara. 

With the example of Minneapolis, 
which draws its power from the Falls of 
St. Anthony —the ‘‘ Laughing Water ’’ 
of ** Hiawatha ’’ — before them, a group 
of far-seeing and enterprising citizens 
of Niagara Falls have resolved to satisfy 
this requirement by the foundation of 
an industrial city in the neighborhood 
of the Falls. They perceived that a 
better site could nowhere be found on 
the American continent. Apart from 
its healthy air and attractive scenery, 
Niagara is a kind of half-way house 
between the East and West, the con- 
suming and the producing States. By 
the Erie Canal at Tonawanda it com- 
mands the great water-way of the Lakes 
and the St. Lawrence. A system of 
trunk railways from different parts of 
the States and Canada are focused 
there, and cross the river by the Canti- 
lever and Suspension bridges below the 
Falls. The New York Central and 
Hudson River, the Lehigh Valley, the 
Buffalo, Rochester, and Pittsburgh, the 
Michigan Central, and the Grand Trunk 
of Canada, are some of these lines. 
Draining as it does the great lakes of 
the interior, which have a total area of 
ninety-two thousand square miles, with 
an aggregate basin of two hundred and 
ninety thousand square miles, the vol- 
ume of water in the Niagara River 
passing over the cataract every second 
is something like three hundred thou- 
sand cubic feet ; and this, with a fall of 
two hundred and seventy-six feet from 
the head of the upper rapids to the 
whirlpool rapids below, is equivalent to 
about nine million, or, allowing,for 
waste in the turbines, say seven mil- 
lion horse-power. Moreover, the great 
lakes discharging into each other form 
a chain of immense reservoirs ; and the 
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level of the river being little affected 
by flood or drought, the supply of pure 
water is practically constant all the year 
round. Mr. R. C. Reid has shown that 
a rainfall of three inches in twenty-four 
hours over the basin of Lake Superior 
would take ninety days to run off into 
Lake Huron, which with Lake Mich- 
igan would take as long to overflow into 
Lake Erie; and therefore six months 
would elapse before the full effect of 
the flood was expended at the’ Falls. 
The first outcome of the movement 
was the Niagara River Hydraulic Power 
and Sewer Company, incorporated in 
1886, and succeeded by the Niagara 
Falls Power Company. The old plan 
of utilizing the water by means of an 
open canal was unsuited to the cir- 
cumstances, and the company adopted 
that of the late Mr. Thomas Evershed, 
divisional engineer of the New York 
State Canals. Like the other, it con- 
sists in tapping the river above the 
Falls, and using the pressure of the 
water to drive a number of turbines ; 
then restoring the water to the river 
below the Falls ; but instead of a sur- 
face canal, the tail-race is an hydraulic 
tunnel or underground conduit. To 
this end some fifteen hundred acres of 
spare land, having a frontage just above 
the upper rapids, was quietly secured 
at the low price of three hundred dol- 
lars an acre ; and we believe its rise in 
value owing to the progress of the works 
is such that a yearly rental of two hun- 
dred dollars an acre can even now be 
got for it. This land has been laid out 
as an industrial city, with a residentiai 
quarter for the operatives, wharves 
along the river, and sidings or short 
lines to connect with the trunk rail- 
ways. In carrying out their purpose 
the company has budded and branched 
into other companies— one for the 
purchase of the land; another for 
making the railways ; and a third, the 
Cataract Construction Company, which 
is charged with the carrying out of the 
engineering works for the utilization of 
the water-power, and is therefore the 
most important of all. A subsidiary 
company has also been formed to trans- 
mit by electricity a portion of the avail- 
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able power to the city of Buffalo, at the 
mouth of the Niagara River, on Lake 
Erie, some twenty miles distant. All 
these affiliated bodies are, however, 
under the directorate of the Cataract 
Construction Company ; and amongst 
those who have taken the most active 
part in the work we may mention 
the president, Mr. E. D. Adams ; Pro- 
fessor Coleman Sellers, the consulting 
engineer ; and Professor George Forbes, 
F.R.S., a son of the late Principal 
Forbes of Edinburgh, who is consulting 
electrical engineer. 

In securing the necessary way-leaves 
for the hydraulic tunnel or in the 
acquisition of land, the company has 
shown consummate tact. A few pro- 
prietors declined to accept its terms, 
and the company selected a parallel 
route. Having obtained the way-leaves 
for it, it informed the refractory owners 
on the first line of their success, and 
intimated that the company could now 
dispense with that. On this the stick- 
lers professed their willingness to ac- 
cept the original terms, and the bargain 
was concluded ; thus leaving the com- 
pany in possession of the rights of way 
for two tunnels, both of which they 
propose to utilize. 

The liberal policy of the directors is 
deserving of the highest commendation. 
They have risen above mere “ chauvin- 
ism,’ and instead of narrowly confining 
the work to American engineers, they 
have availed themselves of the best 
scientific counsel which the entire 
world could afford. The great question 
as to the best means of distributing 
and applying the power at their com- 
mand had to be settled ; and in 1890, 
after Mr. Adams and Dr. Sellers had 
made a visit of inspection to Europe, 
an International Commission was ap- 
pointed to consider the various methods 
submitted to them, and award prizes to 
the successful competitors. Lord Kel- 
vin (then Sir William Thomson) was 
the president; and Professor W. C. 
Unwin, our well-known expert in 
hydraulic engineering, the secretary ; 
while other members were Professor 
Mascart of the Institute, the leading 
French electrician ; Colonel Turretini 
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of Geneva; and Dr. Sellers. <A large 
number of schemes were sent in, and 
many distinguished engineers gave evi- 
dence before the Commission. The 
relative merits of compressed air and 
electricity as a means of distributing 
the power were discussed, and on the 
whole the balance of opinion was in 
favor of electricity. Prizes of two hun- 
(red and two hundred and fifty pounds 
were awarded to a number of firms who 
had submitted plans, but none of these 
were taken up by the company. The 
impulse turbines of Messrs. Faesch and 
Piccard of Geneva, who gained a prize 
of two hundred and fifty pounds, have, 
however, been adopted since. If is an- 
other proof of the determination of the 
company to procure the best informa- 
tion on the subject regardless of cost, 
that Professor Forbes has carte blanche 
to go to any part of the world and make 
a report on any system of electrical 
distribution which he may think fit. 


With the selection of electricity an- | 


other question arose as to the expe- 
diency of employing continuous or 
alternating currents. At that time 
continuous currents were chiefly in 
vogue ; and it speaks well for the sa- 
gacity and prescience of Professor 
Forbes that he boldly advocated the 
adoption of alternating currents, more 
especially for the transmission of power 
to Buffalo. His proposals encountered 
strong opposition, even in the highest 
quarters ; but since then, partly owing 
to the striking success of the Lauffen 
to Frankfort experiment in transmitting 
power by alternating currents over a 
bare wire on poles a distance of more 
than a hundred miles, the directors and 
engineers have come round to his view 
of the matter, and there is little doubt 
that alternating currents will be em- 
ployed, at all events for the Buffalo 
line, and probably for the chief supply 
of the industrial city. Continuous cur- 
rents, flowing always in the same direc- 
tion, like the current of a battery, can, 
it is true, be stored in accumulators, 
but they cannot be converted to higher 
or lower pressure in a_ transformer. 
Alternating currents, on the other hand, 
which see-saw in direction many times 
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a second, cannot be stored in accumu- 
lators, but they can be sent at high 
pressure along a very fine wire, and 
then connected to higher or lower 
pressures where they are wanted. 
Each end, therefore, has its peculiar 
advantages, and probably both will be 
employed to some extent. 

With regard to the engineering works, 
the hydraulic tunnel starts from the 
bank of the river where it is navigable, 
at a point a mile and a half above the 
Falls, and after keeping by the shore, it 
cuts across the bend beneath the city 
of Niagara Falls, and terminates below 
the Suspension Bridge under the Falls 
at the level of the water. It is sixty- 
seven hundred yards long, and of a 
horseshoe section, nineteen feet wide 
by twenty-one feet high. It has been 
cut one hundred and sixty feet below 
the surface through the limestone and 
shale, but is arched with brick, having 
rubble above, and at the outfall lined 
on the invert or under side with iron. 
The gradient is thirty-six feet in the 
mile, and the total fall is two hundred 
and five feet, of which one hundred 
and forty feet are available for use. 
The capacity of the tunnel is one hun- 
dred thousand horse-power. In the 
lands of the company it is four hundred 
feet from the margin of the river, to 
which it is connected by a canal, which 
is over fifteen hundred feet long, five 
hundred feet wide at the mouth, and 
twelve feet deep. 

Out of this canal, head-races fitted 
with sluices conduct the water to a 
number of wheel-pits one hundred and 
sixty feet deep, which have been dug 
near the edge of the canal, and com- 
municate below with the tunnel. At 
the bottom of each wheel-pit a five 
thousand horse-power Girard double 
turbine is mounted on a vertical shaft, 
which drives a propeller shaft rising to 
the surface of the ground ; a dynamo 
of five thousand horse-power is to be 
fixed on the top of this shaft, and so 
driven by it. The upward pressure of 
the water is ingeniously contrived to 
relieve the foundation of the weight of 
the turbine shaft and dynamo. Twenty 
of these turbines, which are made by 
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the I. P. Morris Company of Philadel- 
phia from the designs of Messrs. Faesch 
and Piccard, will be required to utilize 
the full capacity of the tunnel. 

The company possesses a strip of 
land extending two miles along the 
shore ; and in excavating the tunnel, a 
coffer-dam was made with the extracted 
rock, to keep the river from. flooding 
the works. This dam now forms part 
of a system by which a tract of land 
has been reclaimed from the river. 
Part of it has already been acquired by 
the Niagara Paper Pulp Company, 
which is building gigantic factories, 
and will employ the tail-race or tunnel 
of the Cataract Construction Company. 
Wharfs for the use of ships and canal 
boats will also be constructed on this 
frontage. By land and water the raw 
materials of the West will be conveyed 
to the industrial town which is now 
coming into existence ; grain from the 
prairies of Illinois and Dakota ; timber 
from the forests of Michigan and Wis- 
consin ; coal and copper from the mines 
of Lake Superior ; and what not. It is 
expected that one industry having a 
seat there will attract others. Thus, 
the pulp-milis will bring the makers of 
paper wheels and barrels ; the smelting 
of iron will draw foundries and engine- 
works ; the electrical refining of copper 
will lead to the establishment of wire- 
works, cable factories, dynamo shops ; 
and so on. Aluminium, too, promises 
to create an important industry in the 
future. In the mean time, the Cataract 
Construction Company is about to start 
an electrical factory of its own, which 
will give employment to a large number 
of men. It has also undertaken the 
water-supply of the adjacent city of 
Niagara Falls. The Cataract Electric 
Company of Buffalo has obtained the 
exclusive right to use the electricity 
transmitted to that city, and it is all but 
settled that the line will be run in a sub- 
way for which way-leaves have been 
obtained. The underground line will 
be more expensive to make than an 
overhead line, but it will not require to 
be renewed every eight to fifteen years ; 
and it will not be liable to interruption 
from the heavy gales that sweep across 
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the lakes, or the weight of frozen sleet ; 
moreover, it will be more easily in- 
spected and quite safe for the public. 
We should also add that in addition to 
the contemplated duplicate tunnel of 
one hundred thousand horse-power, the 
Cataract Construction Company owns 
a concession for utilizing two hundred 
and fifty thousand horse-power from 
the Horseshoe Falls on the Canadian 
side in the same manner. It has thus a 
virtual monopoly of the available water- 
power of Niagara ; and Professor Forbes 
has not the least doubt that the enter- 
prise will be a great financial success. 

Thanks to the foresight of the New 
York State and Canada, the scenery of 
the Falls has been preserved by the 
institution of public parks; and the 
works in question will do nothing to 
spoil it, especially as they will be free 
from smoke. Mr. Bogarts, state engi- 
neer of New York, estimates that the 
water drawn from the river will only 
lower the mean depth of the Falls 
about two inches, and will therefore 
make no appreciable difference in the 
view. The utilization of the tunnel 
will by this time be in practical opera- 
tion, and the electrical distribution is 
to be ready during the summer. Alto- 
gether, the enterprise is something new 
in the history of the world. It is not 
only the grandest application of elec- 
trical power, but one of the most re- 
markable feats in an age when romance 
has become scientific, and science has 
become romantic. 


Teamster. 


From Longman’s Magazine. 
DICKSCN, TEAMSTER. 

THAT night he had camped on the 
other side of the McKinlay — not more 
than a hundred yards from its edge. 
It was hardly a wise thing to do, in this 
way, that it left the steep and danger- 
ous descent to the river’s bed the first 
work in the morning for the freshened 
team, but Dickson had never realized 
the practical points of a team-driver’s 
life, although he had known how to 
handle a four-in-hand to perfection in 
the old days at home. 
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When he had unharnessed and at- 
tended to his mules, he knelt down upun 
the ground and built up a little pile of 
sticks, which he presently lit and sat 
down by to eat his supper. 

He had gone through the routine of 
the evening in a dreamy and mechan- 
ical’ way, as though he accepted it as 
necessary, apparently taking little care 
for it, or maybe for anything else. And 
as his head bent towards the dying 
embers, the eyes that were fixed upon 
them showed that strange inward look 
which is so often seen in the eyes of 
those who lead solitary lives. 

It is a rough calling, that of a team- 
ster in North Australia ; and the regu- 
lar hand at it is generally a man of a 
rough and wild character ; one who on 
his journey through the bush is a 
singer of ribald songs, and whose lan- 
guage is almost by necessity expletive, 
for the reason that he has forgotten 
how to use any other; and it, in its 
senseless coarseness, is characteristic 
of the life now. Not infrequently there 
are to be found men amongst them who 
are of a dejected and taciturn manner ; 
but these men make no friends for 
themselves, and have little enough to 
say to any one. 

The teamster Dickson was a man of 
the last description, therefore the cus- 
tom of driving in company with one or 
more wagons, and all making for the 
same camping-place at night, had never 
been followed by him. 

He watched the smouldering fire 

until there was only a tiny heap of 
white ashes left, with a few charred 
and smoking sticks lying round the 
‘outer edges. He lit his pipe with one 
of these presently and got up and 
stretched his cramped limbs before he 
crept into his box-shaped hammock, 
that was slung between two trees. He 
crept into it almost as a fugitive, and 
hastily closed the entrance, for the 
mosquitoes were rampant outside, and 
he could hear their angry ping-ping as 
he fell asleep. 

From the McKinlay’s bank the great 
bamboos bent, with swishing rustle, to 
the fitful night breeze, and the broad, 
flag-like leaves of a heavy-fruited screw- 
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palm shivered as it swept through 
them ; from the thick foliage came the 
ceaseless chirrup of the tree-frogs, and 
large moths fluttered heavily past. And 
the moon ruled the almost visible si- 
lence above the even, sombre scrub,, 
save where a gaunt, white-limbed gum 
stretched its branches skywards, like an 
irregular tracery of bleached bones. In 
that clear light, shadows fell blackly 
silhouetted on the ground, and the out- 
line of Dickson’s hammock fell so. 
sharply that it looked like a coffin lying 
there. 


One evening in mid-autumn two peo- 
ple walked beneath the elms in Ken- 
sington Gardens ; the man slowly, as if 
loth to lessen the distance and end the 
time ; the girl, with perceptible impa- 
tience, was always one or two paces 
in advance of him. 

The setting sun shed an effulgent 
light across the sky, burnishing the two 
or three clouds that hung immediately 
above and near his disc, until they 
looked like huge, glorified nuggets, 
while his rays streamed lengthening 
through the golden glory of the elms. 
Presently a stronger breath of wind 
stirred the yellow foliage above them 
and sent a shower of butterfly-like leaves 
floating slowly to the ground. The girl 
laughed as they fell. 

** You laugh, Joan.”’ 

‘The leaves lend themselves so 
appropriately to the situation,’’ she re- 
plied. ‘* They seem like fancies, Sir 
John,” she said more gravely. ‘* They 
are pretty when they come, pretty 
while they last, even as they fall, un- 
til——’”’ Looking down, she pushed 
her parasol through the brown, decay- 
ing vegetation underfoot — ‘* until — 
oh, well, this ! ”’ 

*¢ Joan,”’ the man said, ‘* I really can- 
not believe you have asked me to meet 
you here only to tell me that our 
engagement must end. Why, it’s mad- 
ness, darling !”’ he exclaimed. * Every- 
thing has fallen in just lately to make 
our marriage possible. I can offer you 
a charming home and wealth — indeed, 
everything that a woman could wish for 
—and love, Joan. Why, you don't 
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know how I love you, darling!” He 
paused, and they walked on silently over 
the rustling leaves. ‘* When,’ he went 
on, with a little tremble in his voice — 
‘‘when you sent word you particularly 
wanted to see me alone here, I thought 
we might have talked about our mar- 
riage, Joan.” 

“No,” she said stiffly, and drawing 
her pretty lips together in a determined 
line —‘*no, I don’t want to marry 
you.” 

‘““Why not, Joan? What have I 
done that you should end our engage- 
ment for a mere whim ?”’ 

“You haven’t done anything, Sir 
John. I tell you I am tired of it! I 
don’t want to marry anybody — and — 
and — you’re so terribly in earnest 
about everything that I think — well, I 
think — you bore me.”’ 

He flushed deeply, and said in a quiet 
voice, ‘‘ If that is so, Joan, it is as well 
that I should know ; but what will your 
people say about it? They will hardly 
care about accepting your excuse.”’ 

She blushed and laughed as she an- 
swered, ‘* My people will be angry, Sir 
John,’? with emphasis on the name, 
‘naturally |! But it will blow over.” 

‘*In that case, all I*have to do is to 
settle up my affairs and leave En- 
gland,” he said bitterly. 

‘* Tt isn’t necessary for you to make 
any sacrifice of that kind, Sir John. It 
really would be rather a pity,’’? she 
went on reflectively. ‘‘ Surely London 
is large enough for us both ? ” 

** No, it isn’t, Joan. A man who is 
‘so terribly in earnest about every- 
thing’ takes even jilting in earnest !”’ 

‘* That word has an unpleasant sound, 
Sir John.” 

‘* Has it ?’ he replied shortly. 

‘*T don’t think there is anything else 
to say now, but good-bye.’? She held 
out her hand and pushed a little parcel 
into his. He took it mechanically, and 
walked on beside her like a man in 
sleep. 

‘* Oh!” she exclaimed as they passed 
between the posts on to Kensington 
Gore, ‘‘ will you stop that hansom for 
me? Thank you,’’ she said, as she 
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stepped lightly into it. ‘And good- 
bye again. Oh!” leaning forward, 
‘¢ tell him where to drive, please.” 
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Very early next morning Dickson 
was ready to go on his journey, and he 
held the reins gathered up in one hand, 
while the other was raised to pull him-- 
self up to the driver’s seat, his knees 
resting on the footboard, when the 
leaders of his team made a sudden start 
forwards, which jerked him backwards 
off the wagon, and he fell with his arms 
and legs entangled by the reins. 

In his struggles to free himself he 
only added to the fear of the now terri- 
fied mules, and they rushed forward 
again, making for the track, and along 
it went straight away for the McKinlay 
crossing. On the edge of the river’s 
bank they swerved to the left, and 
racing down the cutting made side- 
ways to the bed; and the loaded 
wagon behind them rocked from side 
to side and almost overturned with 
the impetus of the descent, while Dick- 
son was dragged on withal. As they 
crashed over the pebbles and sand of 
the dry river’s bed and up the dusty 
wheel-ploughed track of the other bank, 
some bags of chaff, loosened from their 
fastenings, rolled off the load ; and the 
team blundered senselessly along, al- 
most hidden in the choking volumes of 
black dust. 

Soon after they reached the top of 
the bank the reins broke, and Dickson 
was left lying bruised and insensible 
across the track. For three long hours 
he lay there, while the sun grew hotter 
every moment above him. 

A little further on the wagon had 
become jammed against a log, and the 
mules, as quiet as sheep now, stood 
tamely blinking by it. 

At last a man, on his way down from 
Pine Creek, rode up to the spot, and 
when he saw Dickson he jumped off 
his horse quickly, calling out loudly at 
the same time, ‘‘ Holloa, mate, what’s 
up?” Receiving no answer, he poured 
some whiskey between his lips, and 
with much difficulty moved him to the 
shade of a tree. Then he freed the 
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mules from their broken harness, and 
they wandered away biting at the heads 
of the tall grass as they went. 

Dickson, who had revived a little, 
followed the new-comer with dazed and 
dreamy eyes, though now and then he 
glanced at his maimed and broken 
. limbs which lay stretched out before 
him, so cold and numb, seeming no 
longer to belong to him. 

The other man came back presently 
and said, ‘* Now then, matey, I’m go- 
ing off to see if I can get a cart to carry 
you on to the hospital.” 

He lay alone again, while the sun 
blazed and burned pitilessly through 
the weary hours, and as the shade un- 
der which he lay moved slowly, he now 
and then with an effort dragged him- 
self with it. A little brown lizard ran 
out from beneath some loose bark and 
crept cautiously up on his chest. It 
rested there for a moment or two and 
stared with black, inquisitive eyes into 
his face. One of the mules, its throat 
bell tinkling as it moved, came close up 
to him, and gave two or three sniffs and 
tossed its head with a contemptuous 
snort as it turned away again to feed. 
The air was rife with gorgeous insects, 
and the shimmering wings of the 
dragon-flies dazzled his weary eyes as 
they glittered and flashed like bits of 
silver gauze in the sun. 

The man returned with the cart at 
last, and he had also brought a com- 
panion to help him. When together 
they had lifted Dickson into it, he lay 
along the floor in a dead swoon from 
the agony of being moved. 

It was a long drive of thirty miles to 
the hospital, over rough and water- 
rutted roads ; over stony ranges where 
the wheels sometimes jarred upon the 
larger boulders, grinding harshly upon 
their sides ; or again, when balanced on 
top for a second, the cart, all side- 
tilted, would come back to the track 
with a dull jerk; over treeless flats, 
where they sank axle-deep into grey, 
powdery dust, which rose up and 
shrouded them as_ they ploughed 
through it, and, following in their wake, 
lingered motionless as a fog on the still 
evening air. 
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The two men seated in the cart were 
silent, though now and then as one or 
the other looked down at Dickson, he 
would meet the eyes of his companion 
after with a shake of the head and tilt 
upwards of the chin. ; 

It was dusk when they reached the 
hospital —a long, low building made of 
‘* cypress pine ”’ framing and corrugated 
iron. There were wings at each end, 
the gables of which made it look less 
like a shed, and a wide, bamboo-latticed 
verandah ran round it, which had many 
shuttered windows. From these some 
patients leant in their light pyjama suits 
as they smoked, while upon the veran- 
dah there were others lying on the 
lounges. A yellow tecoma trailed above 
the entrance, and some of its blossoms 
were shed as the hot evening air thrilled 
through the heavy flower clusters. The 
scarlet blooms were closing on the 
hibiscus shrubs outside, closing to die, 
after having bravely flaunted their gor- 
geous petals all day long in the fierce 
sun-rays. 


They could do very little to relieve 
Dickson, although he lived for many 
days —at first in unconscious silence, 
when life seemed almost dormant, and 
afterwards in a fevered delirium ; and 
sometimes, through the almost indis- 
tinct mutterings, the words, ‘‘ Joan — 
Joan — you — don’t — know how — I 
love you — darling !”’ would be heard. 
And again, when his thin, restless 
hands wandered to grope for a little 
gold chain that lay fastened round his 
neck, from which hung a woman’s dia- 
mond ring, the raftered roof of the 
hospital echoed the wild bursts of 
laughter and the cry, “ Joan, Joan,’’ 
and the voice would as suddenly fall 
to recite piteously, ‘‘ In —all time — 
of our tribulation — in all time — of 
our wealth — in — the — hour — of — 
death,’ and for a few moments there 
would be silence. 


It was easy to gather some threads of 
the story together, for the voice, man- 
ner, and allusion to places and people 
told of widely different past associa- 
tions in the teamster’s life. And a 
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woman had driven him out to this —to 
a blighted life, and oblivion in the wil- 
derness of the Australian Bush ! 

For some time any attempt to dis- 
cover his real name would arouse his 
suspicion, and for the moment, when 
questioned, he gained strength of mind 
to control his speech. But late one 
evening, when the nurse was standing 
by his bed, and the doors of the ward 
opposite to it stood wide open, and 
through them the hot wind blew softly ; 
while the other patients now lay asleep 
beneath the white folds of their mos- 
quito nets, and a lamp hung from the 
centre beam of the ward, its light turned 
iow, and threw up on the bare iron roof 
above a clear circle of light, within 
whose ring two white efts chased the 
moths and night-flies that had come to 
the glow. Presently they tussled for 
an insect one had caught, and -both, 
while fighting to possess it, fell from 
the roof to the floor near Dickson’s bed. 

The sound roused him, and he opened 
his eyes and spoke quite sensibly to his 
companion : *‘ I’ve been rather queer, 
nurse, haven’t I ?”? — raising his hand 
to his head—‘‘ Talked a lot of non- 
sense, eh?” Then murmuring to 
himself, *“‘ It can’t matter much now, 
anyhow ; the game’s close up ! ” 

‘‘Dickson,’? the nurse said, seeing 
that the opportunity had come when 
they hoped to find his lips less firmly 
sealed, ** the doctor says you must tell 
us your own name.”’ 

‘““Why does he want to know it ?”’ 
he said languidly. 

** You see, Dickson, he is responsible 
for all the people who come into his 
care ; and I feel sure there can be no 
reason why you should mind telling it.”’ 

‘** No — there isn’t any reason — now, 
nurse ; but tell me —have I talked — 
about any one else ?”’ he asked anx- 
iously. 

“Sometimes, Dickson ; but you only 
said a Christian name.” 

He looked relieved, and then went 
on :— 

“Nurse, before — they — carry me — 
through —the doors,’’ raising his hand 
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a little, ‘‘ I want — you —to take this,”’ 
touching the ring that hung suspended 
from his neck. ‘* It was — hers—once, 
nurse.’”? He paused. ‘ I should like — 
you— to— keep—it. Will you?” 

He seemed getting weaker again, and 
the nurse hurriedly said : — 

‘** You haven’t told me the name yet, 
Dickson.” 

“The —the—name—oh! This is 
—the—last tangible link,’ fingering 
the ring, ‘‘nurse, with the past, You 
—will—promise to take —it, nurse, 
when ——”’ 

‘Dickson, tell me your name, my 
good man, and I will do anything you 
ask.”’ 

“The — the — name? Oh! my 
name !’’ He turned his head to the 
wall, as though still reluctant to break 
his heart-worn resolve to keep un- 
known ; then passing his hand wearily 
across his forehead, replied faintly, 
‘““My name — is —is—Sir John — 
Temple, nurse.”’ 
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In four days from this time they car- 
ried him through the doors of the little 
iron hospital in the silence before the 
dawn, and gave him the simple burial 
he had wished for. 

Over the fragrance of last year’s 
fallen leaves and dead bark, whose 
crushing scents the air, and past two or 
three of the great yellow ant-nests, that 
rise up like columns and tower over- 
head to a height of twenty feet and 
more, and that give to many of the 
scenes here a wild solemnity, and add 
a deeper sense of mystery and desola- 
tion to the bush ; along the scarce-used 
track, marked only by blazed gums, 
and across the stony ridge, his body’s 
bearers went to the hilltop where, in 
the ‘Cemetery Lot,” four graves now 
lie side by side. No headstones name 
their tenants ; there is nothing to tell 
—nothing save the slight, heaving, 
grass-grown mounds of three — and be- 
neath the last—a shining yellow heap 
of newly unearthed clay thrown high — 
the earthly remains of the life-tired 
teamster rest. 

MuRRAY EYRE, 
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From The Leisure Hour. 
JAVA. 

TuHIs magnificent island, once in the 
possession of England, but now the 
property of the Dutch, is nearly the 
size of Great Britain, and has a popu- 
lation about half as great. But out of 
the eighteen million scarcely thirty 
thousand are Europeans. The bulk of 
the people are Javanese of the Malay 
race, with about two hundred thousand 
Chinese, and of Arabs, Hindoos, and 
other races little more than twenty-five 
thousand. A large part of the island is 
uncultivated, with mountains, forests, 
swamps, and great volcanic tracts, wild 
and desolate. But the parts under 
culture are amongst the most fertile 
and productive in all the tropics. Tea, 
coffee, spices, sugar, indigo, tobacco, 
tin, are among the numerous products 
exported, and which bring great wealth 
both to the planters and to the trading 
companies of the Netherlands. 

The capital, Batavia, the chief city of 
Dutch India, has a population of about 
seventy thousand, and there are sev- 


eral other towns, Buitenzor, Bantam, 
Samarang, Rembang, with large popu- 


lation. Banjumaas, the capital of a 
rich district, nominally under a native 
ruler, is said to have fifty thousand in- 
habitants. The religion of the natives 
is Mohammedan mostly, but there are 
still many heathen throughout the isl- 
and, and the Christianity of the Dutch 
is not of a very decided or aggressive 
kind. Batavia has an English Church 
and chaplain, and other Europeans have 
chapels and ministers according to their 
creed. 

Batavia not being healthy at most 
seasons, the residents of position resort 
to Buitenzor, forty miles distant, where 
there is better climate and magnificent 
scenery on every, side. The governor- 
general has his palace here, a handsome 
edifice with splendid grounds and gar- 
dens. Hotel life in Java is very luxu- 
rious to Europeans, and the mansions 
of the wealthy planters abound in every 
comfort. There is a large trade carried 
on with America as well as Europe, 





and a number of firms have offices and 
agencies in all the seaports. Under the 
system of cultivation, the planters 
reserving a third of the produce and 
handing two-thirds to the government, 
there is room for a large amount of 
compulsory service — little different 
from slavery, at least in the districts 
requiring field labor for coffee and other 
produce. 

Somabaya is the principal place of 
export for sugar, and there are large 
ship-building docks there, besides a 
great floating dock, a naval arsenal, and 
extensive forts and batteries to protect 
the harbor. The government monopoly 
in sugar has of late years been much 
relaxed, owing to the action of the 
Liberal party in Holland. Up till now, 
the sugar-planter made his bargain with 
the government, by which, in return for 
certain payments he received a fixed 
portion of land and so much forced labor 
from the natives on the estate. This 
system is gradually being brought to a 
close, but it is strange that the govern- 
ment still cling to their monopoly in 
coffee and sugar. There are a few 
large estates in private hands, which 
were organized by their owners when 
the island belonged to Great Britain, 
and the enlightened Sir Stamford Raf- 
fles was governor. One large estate, 
near the seaport of Cheribon, has a pop- 
ulation of about forty thousand natives 
on it, and they furnish the necessary 
cultivation forthe estate, keep the roads 
and bridges in repair, and for this they 
receive no less than four-fifths of the 
whole crop, the remaining fifth going 
to the proprietor. There is much to 
interest a traveller in Java in studying 
the land tenure and cultivation system 
as practised by the Dutch, and the many 
striking scenes of tropical vegetation 
will reward the lover of the beautiful 
and picturesque in nature. 

The flourishing condition of Singa- 
pore must have considerable effect on 
the prosperity of the Javanese ports, 
but the wealth of the island is great, 
and the Dutch are justly proud of their 
possessions in the East. 











